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The Author's intention is, under favorable 
circumstances, to continue these Introduc- 
tions through the whole body of Greek 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

In submitting this Work to the Public, I trust I 
may justify myself against any charge of individual 
presumption by alleging the apparent usefulness 
of the undertaking, if well executed, and also that 
the matter itself is principally, though not exclu- 
sively, intended for Young Persons. It is possible, 
indeed, that a perusal of these Introductions may 
not be unserviceable to many well educated read- 
ers of any age and of either sex; but I do not 
directly address myself to graduates of any de- 
gree. By those who are still called Boys, I hope 
the teaching of him, who has ceased to be one, 
will be as kindly received as it is affectionately 
given. 

My wish is to enable the youthful student to 
form a more just and liberal judgment of the cha- 
racters and merits of the Greek Poets, than he 
has commonly an opportunity of doing at school; 
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mi ior that purpose to habituate his mind to 
Principles sound principles of literary criticism. Those 
universal, principles, it must be remembered, are of univer- 
sal application: it is inattention to the universality 
of the principles of criticism, that makes our 
judgment on literary matters uncertain and incon- 
sistent. Often may we hear or read in the same 
conversation or book just and ingenious com- 
ments on modern authors coupled with the most 
shallow and mistaken remarks on the ancients; 
and on the other hand, though much more rarely, 
we may meet with a, Bound exposition of the 
merits of a Greek or Latin Poem, mixed up 
with, or even illustrated by, parallel passages 
cited with applause from some worthless favorite 
of contemporary interest. It is true that various 
languages, different religions, and distant ages, 
have produced, and wiU perpetuate, numerous pe- 
culiarities in poems, histories, and orations; but, 
however these causes may induce a diversity of 
color and shape, we shall find that the substance 
of such works of the intellect is in all of them 
essentially the same. Excellence in all of them 
must depend, according to their several natures, 
on the presence of Imagination, Fancy, Good 
Sense, and Purity of Language; and all that is 
previously necessary to the critical examination 
of ancient and modern poetry upon the same prin- 
ciples is, to set aside for the moment those quali- 
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ties wliich are the peculiarities of place and time, 
and then a review of those qualities which remain, 
and are common to every place and to all time, 
will be as obvious in the case of a Greek and 
ingiish, as in that of an English and a French 
author. 

There can be no doubt that this imperfection 
and obliquity of judgment in literary matters is 
iiefly occasioned by the exclusive study of the 
ancient and modern writers in succession only, 
and rarely or never together, and with light reci- 
procally reflected. Our youth is as usually ab- 
sorbed by Greek and Latin, as the rest of our 
lives is by English, Italian, or French, The 
living languages are considered as interfering with 
the exercises of the school, and the study of the 
learned is too often abandoned or disclaimed in 
manhood as puerile or pedantic. Hence neither 
are cultivated with the manifold advantages which 
a judicious association of both would certainly 
afford. Undue admiration and undue deprecia- 
tion are the ordinary consequences of this unrea- 
sonable divorce, and whilst by partial and half- 
learned criticism some insignificant works on 
either side have attracted undeserved attention, 
the great writers of all sides are the less honored 
and the less understood. 

One great ride, which, both for its paramount Purity of 
importance, and because it refers to the general bneuag 
b2 
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token and condition of all other excellence, should 
never be forgotten, is to require in a writer an 
invariable purity of language- It is not too much 
to say, although this may exist unaccompanied 
by other merit, that genius itself never has been, 
and never can be, fully manifested, excepting in 
and through this its proper and necessary organ. 
The purity of language, of which I speak, does 
not consist merely or chiefly in the sedulous use 
of words sanctioned by what is called authority, 
but in a logical harmony of expressions with the 
thoughts, so that the exact image or conception 
intended by the writer may be conveyed to the 
mind of the reader. Words are not only the 
signs of all thoughts, but seem originally, though 
subject to several exceptions, to have been the 
very mental pictures of all visible things. To use 
words, therefore, in their primary and most simple 
meanings is one sure mode of preserving purity 
and truth of diction. Nor will such a rule of 
style limit the powers or weaken the splendor of 
the writer; for it may be truly said, that some of 
the most splendid poets in the world have been 
those through whose transparent language the 
face and form of external nature are visible to the 
mind's eye. Homer, Dante, and Chaucer, as they 
are tbe most picturesque of poets, so are they in 
this respect amongst the most faultless of writers. 
They found and used their native tongues in the 
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freshness of youth, when as yet the misdirected 
action of metaphysical reasoning had not blunted 
the sharpness, or dimmed the colors, or confused 
the simplicity of words. In their verses we see 
sights and hear sounds. Living before the inevit- 
able power of association had distracted the unity 
and entireness of men's conceptions, they seem 
even now absolutely above its reach. In them the 
plainest narrative is not prosaic, nor the most 
homely images vulgar. Consider, as a sufficient 
proof of this vividness of representation and this 
immunity from low associations, the details of the 
feastings in the Iliad,* the torments in the Infer- 
no,-}* or those many noble passages, too long for 
quotation, in the Knighte's Tale, and the Troilus 
and Cresseide, of the bright and m^t^jltar of 
our own literature. 

It is not perhaps possible in the maturity, much 
less in the decline of any literature, to paint in 
words as these three immortal poets have done. 
Yet, as the cause of this excellence in them is 
obvious, it still is possible to look at them as mo- 
dels in this particular, to learn from them the 
pure idiom of the Muses, and to stamp upon our 
minds their union of simplicity, truth and force, 
as the conservative law of *o.ll poetry. If it were 
necessary to make their merit* in this point more 
conspicuous by a contrast of the opposite defect, 
* a', i. 458. l'. ix. 206. t Divina Commedia. 
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it could not be done more strikingly than by 
comparing a book of Pope's translation with a 
book of the original Iliad, and Lucan with Dante 
or with Chaucer. It is not only the whole differ- 
ence between seeing and hearing of a thing, but 
of hearing very indistinctly. In Pope and Lucan 
the truth of language is often lost : lay aside the 
metre and the rhythm, translate the sentence into 
another tongue, and it will be a matter of wonder 
to you that such trivialisms, not to say such non- 
sense occasionally, could ever pass for genuine 
potetry. Apply the same process to Homer, 
Dante, or Chaucer j lay the body of a passage 
bare, decompose it to the utmost of your power; 
the grace of words, the melody of sounds, may 
indeed be destroyed, yet good sense will in every 
instance remain conspicuous as the substance or 
body of the whole. 

It is the more necessary to call the youthful 
student's attention pointedly to the importance of 
this rule, because it is to be feared that it is daily 
violated or indirectly rendered of no effect, so far 
as his own compositions are concerned, by the 
prevalent estimate of what is called authority for 
words. That boys should be taught to refer to 
the works of the great classics as to so many 
storehouses for individual words, is proper ; the 
abuse is, that not only are words thus taken at 
random, and severed from a context which perhaps 
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alone made their use legitimate, but a superstitious 
reverence for the diction of the qualified writers 
in the mass is generated, which blinds the judg- 
ment of the master to many heavy faults inherent 
in the pupil's composition itself. Exception is 
rarely taken to the language of a school exercise 
if no word is used in it but what may be found 
in the pages of some classic of Augustan reputa- 
tion :* whereas a strict compliance with that con- 
dition is quite compatible with an admission of 
false metaphors, false description, and an utter 
neglect of all truth of thought in general. It is 
true indeed that we cannot now detect in a dead 
language all the little deflections from the highest 
standard of writing, which must have been as 
Apparent to the contemporary critic as similar 
faults are to us in compositions of our own 
times ; and he who should now pretend to point 
out the imputed barbarisms of Demosthenes 




Upon this; subject it may be remarked with regret that the 



Greek Prize Odes of the last few yearn have not been written in the 
consistent dialect of the Tragic Chorus. The JEolic of Sappho 
heraelf is surely in nubifrtis to us ; and, even if Bishop Blomheld's 
arrangement of it be authentic, can any young man by the help of 
analogy with the forms used in some fifty or sixty lines, write upon 
various subjects in such dialect consisteutly 1 The attempt pro- 
duces a farrago which, in point of Greek, is disgraceful to the repu- 
tation of the University ; for what can be more lamentably absurd 
than to see the lowest " hucolismtt" of Theocritus thrust in as the 
ceifttties of a Stqiphk ode require I The Greek Professor might 
i> jhiiJitably publish a canon on this subject. 



or the provincialisms of Livy, would probably 
display more presumption than acnteness in the 
attempt. But the rules of logic are unchanging 
and universal, and any violation of them will be 
as obvious to the careful student in Latin or 
Greek as they might be in English ; and it may 
well be added, that unless the classics be read 
with such a kind and degree of attention that the 
logic, or, in other words, the sense of the writer 
is really understood, they will be read to no ra- 
tional or worthy purpose at all. 

It follows from the necessity of preserving and 
appreciating an inviolable purity of language, 
that it is of the utmost importance in studying 
Greek to search out the radical word or words of 
every compound, and also the literal, and there- 
fore primary, meaning of the roots themselves. 
Without this discipline a boy's scholarship will be 
laid up rather in the lumber-room of h!s memory, 
than be prepared for his use in the workshop of 
his mind. No regulations* can be too peremp- 

• In a great school like Eton, where the forms or classes are 
necessarily very large, it is nrtt only itn possible to call up every bay 
in every lesson , but even to ask a single question of each individual. 
It is therefore of great importance that the paper of " Derivations/' 
as it is called, should be demanded frequently and unexpectedly, 
and he also examined occasionally with great strictness, so that no 
boy could feel himself safe in coming into school without having 
looked at the lesson* From what I remember, I am sure more 
attention might, with great profit to the scholarship of the school, 
be paid to these papers. 
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y in requiring proof that this labor has been 
undergone- But it must always be home in 
mind, that the mere hunting-out of the root will 
be of little use, unless its original signification be 
also known, and the process by which, single or 
in composition, it has acquired a modified, a me- 
taphorical, or even a different meaning, be clearly 
perceived. Here it is that we have to lament the 
inveterate practice, perhaps inevitable at present, 
of learning Greek after, and through the medium 
of, Latin — a practice, I am persuaded, so injurious 
to a vivid and exact apprehension of the former 
language that nothing but the want, or perhaps 
the novelty, of a good Anglo-Greek Lexicon* and 
Grammar can excuse the continuance of it in any 
school. Indeed, with the exception of the French, 
it may be doubted whether there is any literary 
language in Europe which would not be a more 
adequate exponent of Greek than Latin ; that the 
English at least would be so, no reader of Shaks- 
peare. Hooker, or Taylor, who is also a proficient 
in Greek, can doubt. 

I hope I shall be excused if I here venture to Fancy and 
advance a step further, and endeavour to explain 
the difference in kind between the Fancy and the 
Imagination — the existence of which, affecting in 
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some degree all sorts of intellectual operations, 
has a direct and perpetual bearing on poetry. 
There is, perhaps, no difference in Metaphysics 
so necessary to be known by an accomplished 
critic, and yet none so generally neglected as this. 
A knowledge of this difference may be used, more 
than any other, as the touchstone of power, and 
the sure key by which to open the various cham- 
bers of genius. 

With very few exceptions, indeed, in books and 
in conversation, the Fancy and the Imagination 
are taken to be either absolutely synonymous, or 
at the ill must as differing degrees of the same fa- 
culty* Fancy therefore will he a term for a light 
and airy kind of Imagination ; whilst Imagination 
will be another word for an ardent and concen- 
tered Fancy. But certainly if there do exist two 
such different faculties in the mind, we ought, for 
the sake of perspicuity, to be careful in using the 
two words distinctly and appropriately. Now I 
conceive the following passage to be an instance 
of the exercise of pure Fancy, as contradistin- 
guished from Imagination. 

" O, then, I see, Queen Mab has been with you. 
She is the fairies' midwife ; and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the forefinger of an alderman, 
Drawn with a team of tittle atomies, 
Athwart men's noses as they lie asleep ; 
Her waggon-spokes made of long spinners' legs'; 
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The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers ; 
The traces, of the smallest spider's web ; 
The collars, of the moonshine's wat'ry beams ; 
Her whip, of cricket's bone ; the lash, of 61m ; 
Her waggoner, a small grey-coated gnat, 
Not half so big as a round little worm 
Prick'd from the lazy finger of a maid ; 
Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, 
Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub, 
Time out of mind the fairies' coachmakers."* 

But the mode and direction of the profound mad- 
ness of Lear flow from the Imagination of the Poet 
alone. 

" Kent. Will you lie down and rest upon the cushions ? 

Lear. I'll see their trial first. Bring in the evidence. 
Thou robed man of justice, take thy place, 
And thou, his yoke-fellow of equity, 
Bench by his side. You are of the commission, 
Sit you too. 

Edgar. Let us deal justly. 

Lear. Arraign her first; 'tis Goneril. I here take 
my oath, before this honorable assembly, she kicked 
the poor king, her father. 

Fool. Come hither, mistress ; is your name Goneril ? 

Lear. She cannot deny it. 

Fool. Cry you mercy, I took you for a joint-stool. 
Lear. And here's another, whose warped looks pro- 
claim 

What store her heart is made of. Stop her there ! 
Arms, arms, sword, fire ! Corruption in the place ! 
False justicer, why hast thou let her 'scape ? 

* Rom. and Jul. Act I. Sc. 4. 
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Edgar. Bless thy five wits ! 

Lear. The little dogs and all, 
Tray, Blanch and Sweetheart, see, they bark at me ! 

Edgar. Tom will throw his head to them. 

Lear, Then let them anatomize Regan: see what 
breeds about her heart : is there any cause in nature 
that makes these hard hearts ? You, Sir, I entertain 
you for one of my hundred ; only I do not like the fa- 
shion of your garments ; you will say they are Persian 
attire; but let them be changed/'* 

In the first of these passages the images taken 
from objects of nature or' art are presented as 
ihey are; they are neither modified nor asso- 
ciated ; they are, in fact, so many pretty shows 
passed through a magic lantern, without any con- 
nection with the being and feelings of the Speaker 
or the Poet impressed upon them; we look at 
them, but cannot for a moment feel for, or with* 
them. In the second, the images are transfigured ; 
their colors and shapes are modified ; one master 
passion pervades and quickens them; and in them 
all it is the wild and heart-stricken Father-king 
that speaks alone. The first is Fancy; the last is 
Imagination. The one aggregates, the other as- 
sociates ; that presents a spectacle, and presents 
it only; this projects the man into the object, or 
attracts it to the man, with a vivifying, humanizing, 
impersonating energy. In a word, 



Luar, Act III, Sc» ti. 



g, numanizing, 
Fancy collects 
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materials from the liable world, and arranges 
them for exhibition, bat it imparts to them no 
touch of human interest ; Imagination takes and 
moulds the objects of nature at the same moment; 
it makes them all speak the language of man, and 
renders them instinct with the inspired breath of 
human passion. In a scale of intellectual power, 
Fancy^is indeed a lower faculty than the Imagina- 
tion, but it is also one different from it — as differ- 
ent as juxta-position is from combination — as ac- 
cumulation is from union.* 

It may be remarked that Similes of Fancy are 
to the outward sense more like the thing intended 
to be illustrated than Similes of Imagination; but 
that to the mind's eye the converse is the fact 
The Simile of Imagination is really more true. 
Thus Virgil's— 

" Indum sanguineo veluti violaverit ostro 
Si quis ebur" — 
ivory stained with a purple dye — is to the sight a 
correct picture of a fair body stained with blood ; 
but the resemblance is visible only, which was 

* As an extreme instance of the distinction here taken, the two 
following lines have been quoted : 
" Lutes," lobsters, seas of milk, and ships of amber." — Otway. 
" What ! have his daughters brought him to this pass !" 

Lear, Act III. Sc. 4. 
Coleridge's Biographia Lit. vol. I. 
To which may be added that sublime passage in the same play, in 
which Lear reproaches the heavens for storming on his grey head— 
for that " ye yourselves are old / " 
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indeed all that the poet's purpose in that instance 
required. We do not feel any resemblance be- 
tween stained ivory and a gory body ; but a Simile 
of Imagination was not wanted. Again, from 
Virgil— 

" Purpureus veluti cum flos, succisus aratro, 
Languescti mortem. 1 * 

Here there is very slight visible likeness between 
the dying Euryalus and a flower cut up by the 
plough ; but to the mind's eye no two things can 
more resemble each other than a beautiful boy 
suddenly killed , and a beautiful flower violently 
cut from its stalk and fading on the ground. So, 
in the Iliad,* Apollo is said to come down from 
Olympus — vuxii eoixafj — like Night, and Achilles 
seems to Priamf like the star Sirius on the ex- 
tremity of the plain. These two Similes are ad- 
mirably true to the Imagination, but give little 
more than a hint of the actual bodily image; 
though in Pope's terrific maltreatment of the lat- 
ter simile it is neither true to mind or eye. The 
more we reflect on such Similes as the last, the 
more deeply we recognize their intrinsic truth; 
the longer we contemplate a Simile of mere Fancy, 
the more we perceive its resemblance to be casual, 
contingent, and not founded in the nature of the 
two things brought into parallel. That resem- 



i x\ xxii, v. 25-32* 



blance which is one to Sight only, may be acknow- 
ledged by one man and denied by another; it may 
be perceptible in Asia and imperceptible in Eu- 
:>pe; but a Simile founded on moral relations will 
be true, and felt to be true, wherever man is not 
wholly barbarous, throughout the world and 
during all time. 

It is seldom that any man can be supposed to 
possess either of these faculties to the absolute 
exclusion of the other ; yet it is perhaps not im- 
proper to characterize many of the eminent poets 
by that one which predominates in their works. 
Hence w r e may say that there is more of Fancy in 
Sophocles, more of Imagination in ^Eschylus ; so 
more of the first in Horace, more of the last in 
Lucretius ; the same again of Ariosto, as compared 
with Dante ; and we may, with great accuracy, 
call Cowley a fanciful, and Milton an imaginative, 
poet ; whilst both epithets must be given where 
they are both most due, to our single Shakspeare 
alone. Be this distinction, however, sound or 
not in point of metaphysical truth, I am persuaded 
the principle involved in it will be found, if borne 
in mind, a very useful rule for, or aid to, a dis- 
criminating criticism. 

Another point of some importance to young Uscof 
scholars in facilitating the acquirement of a full ^"J*" 
and lively knowledge of the classic writers, is the 
use of translations. It is generally discounte- 
nanced at public schools. There are Latin ver- 
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sions indeed printed at the end of some of th 
Greek authors, but a recourse to these is always 
clandestine. Now with a view of teaching the 
languages grammatically, and indeed of teaching 
universal grammar once for all, this is quite Tight, 
and could not be abandoned without running a 
chance of destroying the very character of our 
schools j but the question is, whether there may 
not be cases in which a tutor will act discreetly in 
recommending the use of translations under cer- 
tain conditions. I know nothing that can justify 
the having recourse to a Latin translation of a 
Greek writer. Greek, as a language, should be 
learnt by Lexicon, Grammar, and Exercises ; # 
but the force, and fulness, and peculiarities of 
any given author may not unfrequently be more 

* I understand that the practice of cloirtg Greek verses has raurh 
increased of late years at Eton ; but a boy may write very goi 
Gieek verses without being able to put two lines of English in 
grammatical, much leas iato elegant, Greek prose. At an Examine 
tion at the University this is felt in an instant* Room might per- 
haps be found, by an occasional omission of " Lyrics," for a Greek 
prose exercise t or the u Theme*' might be ordered to be in Greek. 
More of the language would be taught by working one Theme than 
by composing verse? for a month together. With regard also to the 
contents of the three principal Books of Selections at Eton — Sci 
tores Grasci, Poet® Graeci, and Scriptores Romaui — I will veati 
to suggest that two-thirds of the Extracts from Lucian in the first 
should be omitted, and the space filled up with Herodotus, Thuty 
dides, Plato, Demosthenes, and Folybius; that an equal portion of 
Theocritus and Callimachus be dropped from the second, and re- 
placed by Extracts from Pindar, the Tragedians, arid Aristophanes ; 
and that so much of Livy and Palerculus be expunged from the third 
as may make room for an adequate specimen of Salhist, not one line 
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strongly and more familiarly seized by an ulti- 
mate collation with some approved translation. 
But no Latin translation can be adequate to 
any Greek original. It serves sometimes to 
prompt the English of a word, or to show 
the order of construction, two points for which 
translations ought not to be used at all; but it 
never conveys the color and feeling, or familiarizes 
us with the character, of the author, for which 
alone the student ought to be permitted to refer 
to it. Upon this principle all prose translations 
whatever of the Classic Poets ought to be prohi- 
bited; for they can teach nothing but what ought 
to be learnt in another way; but I am sure it 
would be very profitable to a boy, if, after having 
construed an Oration of Demosthenes, or a Book 
of Tacitus, he were to read the first fluently and 
at once in the English of Francis, and the second 
in that of Murphy; or, still better, where it is 
possible, in the Italian of Davanzati. 

Another thing much to be wished is, that after 
a boy has worked out a book or other given por- 

of whose works is ever read by a boy in the usual routine of the 
school. It may be remarked too, that some very inferior parts of 
Cicero might well give way to Selections from his Orations. 

The principle upon which Selections for Schools ought to be made 
is — not to pick out the beauties, the purple patches, from the Classics, 
but — to select such passages in matter and length as will convey a 
just impression of the author's general manner. Who could guess 
that Herodotus was a very spirited historian from the pretty tales 
transplanted from his work into the Scriptores Graeci ? 
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tion of a classic poem, he should read it through 
once more without the let or hinderance of verbal 
difficulties, and thereby observe the connection 
of the parts, and impress upon his mind a more 
vivid conception of the whole, Pindar would 
never have been called an obscure or a rambling 
poet, if this advice had been always remembered. 
It is here, perhaps, that the salutary practice of 
learning the poets by heart ought to be praised 
and its continuance warmly recommended. The 
superior facility in composition, and the finer tact 
in imitating the Classic Poets — a general charac- 
teristic of boys educated at Eton — is in a great 
degree attributable to the prevalence of this 
custom. 

The preceding observations have been proposed 
as applicable in the just criticism of the works of 
all poets, whether ancient or modern; but there 
are also certain peculiar properties characterizing 
the Greeks and Romans, and contradistinguishing 
them from the present nations of Europe, which 
must be known, felt, and borne in mind by those 
who would study the classical literature aright. 
The most essential of these consist in the facts 
that the old Greek and Roman poets were— 
I. Pagans. 

II. Southerns, or Inhabitants of the South of 

Europe. 
III. Ignorant of Chivalry. 
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I. The spirit of the old Paganism is more freely Classic 
tftused in the poetry than in any other part of ga ns. 
he ancient literature. The Fancy and the Imagi- 
nation, the two chief working faculties of a poet, 
are the most susceptible of a deep impression 
from the forms and influences of a national My- 
cology; and therefore it is that while in their 
historians, their orators, or even their philoso- 
hers, we may, for the most part, recognize the 
eeks and Romans for our own contemporaries 
f some foreign nation, in their poets we must be 
conscious of a tone oftentimes completely alien to 
e moral or popular associations of modern days, 
tfot detailing the chances of actual wars, or (with 
n exception, sometimes, on the tragic stage,) the 
intrigues of ambition, which in all ages must lie 
nearly the same ; not aiming to persuade an audi- 
nee to a given measure by means identical with 
ose in use in every country; not speculating 
clandestinely on the probable amount of truth in 
etaphysical or religious systems; — the poet, 
king his stand, as he did, upon the sure ground 
f human passion, addressed himself nevertheless 
to the common heart of his own countrymen of 
every rank and of every age. His object was to 
please and to captivate the minds of all, and when 
he taught, his lessons were, for the most part, 
conveyed under the form of familiar and favorite 
The morality of the nation was his mo- 
c2 
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rality, the popular religion in general was his also. 
With him the eternal dwellers of Olympus spoke, 
and moved, and had a heing; with him the com- 
mon powers or functions of nature were imper- 
sonated ; an old and awful Genius lay shrouded in 
the dark-crested waves of Scamander, and flowers 
and sacrificial wine were thank-offerings meet for 
the secret Naiad of Bandusia. 

Yet, as between the Greeks and Romans in 
general, so between individual poets of either na- 
tion in particular, this common spirit of Paganism 
is displayed in various degrees of intensity, and in 
some instances even under different forms. It 
would, however, be anticipating what will appear 
more properly hereafter, if, in a general Introduc- 
tion, I were to enter further into this subject than 
to point out in a summary way the vividness and 
reality of the superhuman presence and agency 
in the Greek poetry, as contrasted with that indif- 
ference, if not scepticism, which, as it were, ena- 
bled and often induced the Romans to use their 
Mythology expressly for ornamental purposes, or 
the mere machinery of a fable,* Hereafter also 
there will be a more fitting place for illustrating 
the three marked aspects which that Mythology 
assumed in Greece — popular and picturesque in 
Homer and Theocritus — mild, benignant, rel 

* Nec deus intersit nisi dignus v in dice nodus 
Incident. — flor. Ad PU*mes f v. 191* 
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gious in Pindar — mysterious, malignant, inexora- 
ble in the Tragedians. The relics also of a sys- 
tem anterior and opposed to that of the Olympian 
Theogony, as it is discoverable in iEschylus, and 
the history and nature of the Samothracian or 
Cabeiric Mysteries will become objects of atten- 
tion. 

II. Intimately connected with the character of Classic 
the Religion of the ancient Classics is the fact of s^hems. 
their being natives and inhabitants of the South 
of Europe. Whether Montesquieu* has not con- 
tended for an influence of climate on the laws and 
governments of men, which is disproved by his- 
tory and experience, may well be doubted; but 
that the Greeks and Italians, from the earliest 
times to this hour, have, as nations, been contra- 
distinguished from the Northern tribes by a more 
sensuous conception of the Divinity, and by a 
craving after a visible and tangible representation 
of Him on earth, is indisputable. It is not diffi- 
cult to account for the fact. The inhabitant f of 

* Esp. des Loix. 

t When I wrote this passage, I am ashamed to say that T had 
not read the Excursion ; but I seize this opportunity of strengthening 
the argument by quoting these glorious lines : 
Upon the breast of new-created earth 
Man walked ; and when and wheresoe'er he moved, 
Alone or mated, solitude was not. 
He heard, upon the wind, the articulate Voice 
Of God ; and angels to his sight appeared, 
Crowning the glorious hills of Paradise ; 
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those sunny lands, where the light of day is so 
bountifully shed abroad, was naturally a worship- 

Or through the groves gliding like morning mist, 
Enkindled by the sun* He sate — and talked 
With winged messengers ; who daily brought 
To his small Island in the ethereal deep 
Tidings of joy and love. 

• • 9 # 

The lively Grecian, in a land of hills, 
Hirers, and fertile plains, and sounding shores, 
Under a cope of variegated sky, 
Could find commodious place folk; very God, 
Promptly received, as prodigally brought, 
From the surrounding countries — at the choice 
Of all adventurers. With unrivalled skill, 
As nicest observation furnished hints 
For studious fancy, did his hand bestow 
On fluent operations a fixed shape ; 
Metal or stone, idohtrously served. 
And yet — -triumphant o'er this pompous show 
Of Art, this palpable array of Sense, 
On every side encountered \ in despite 
Of the gross fictions, chanted in the streets 
By wandering Rhapsodist* \ and in contempt 
Of doubt and bold denials hourly urged 
Amid the wrangling schools — a Sri bit hung. 
Beautiful Region ! oer thy towns and farms, 
Statues and temples, and memorial tombs ; 
And emanations were perceived \ and acts 
Of immortality, in nature's course, 
Exemplified by mysteries, that were felt 
As hoods, on grave Philosopher imposed 
And armed Warrior ; and in every grove 
A gay or pensive tenderness prevailed, 
When piety more awful had relaxed. 

• • * • 
In that fair clime, the lonely herdsman, stretched 

On the soft grass through half a summer's day, 
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per of the external face of nature; his studies, 
his exercises, his amusements, were all in the 

With music lulled his indolent repose : 

And, in some fit of weariness, if he, 

When his own breath was silent, chanced to hear 

A distant strain, far sweeter than the sounds 

Which his poor skill could make, his fane; fetched, 

Even from the blazing Chariot of the Sun, 

A beardless youth, who touched a golden lute, 

And filled the illumined groves with ravishment. 

The nightly Hunter, lifting up his eyes 

Towards the crescent Moon, with grateful heart 

Called on the lovely wanderer who bestowed 

That timely light, to share his joyous sport ; 

And hence, a beaming goddess with her nymphs, 

Across the lawn and through the darksome grove 

(Not unaccompanied with tuneful notes 

By echo multiplied from rock or cave) 

Swept in the storm of chase, as Moon and Stars 

Glance rapidly along the clouded heaven, 

When winds are blowing strong. The traveller slaked 

His thirst from rill or gushing fount, and thanked 

The Naiad. Sunbeams, upon distant hills, 

Gliding apace, with shadows in their train, 

Might, with small help from fancy, be transformed 

Into fleet Oreads sporting visibly. 

The zephyrs, fanning, as they passed, their wings, 

Lacked not, for love, fair objects, whom they wooed 

With gentle whisper. Withered boughs grotesque, 

Stripped of their leaves and twigs by hoary age, 

From depth of shaggy covert peeping forth 

In the low vale, or on steep mountain side ; 

And, sometimes, intermixed with stirring horns 

Of the live deer, or goat's depending beard — 

These were the lurking Satyrs, a wild brood 

Of gamesome deities ; or Pan himself, 

The simple shepherd's awe-inspiring god ! 

Excursion, Book IV. 



open air, and he prayed and sacrificed in the face 
of heaven. By a natural impulse of gratitude and 
of admiration, which acted in the absence of a 
revealed knowledge of the true God, the early 
Shepherd or Herdsman would fain deify the 
fountains and rivers which purified hiin, the winds 
which refreshed him, the Sun and the Moon 
which lighted him; but these were either invisible 
influences, or bodies frequently or always out of 
his reach, and oftentimes withdrawn from his 
sight. He therefore wanted a visible and tangi- 
ble Form, which with various aspect might sym- 
bolically represent them all — which he could be- 
lieve might sympathize with humanity, and to 
which he might raise his eyes in adoration without 
debasement. Where could he find such a Form? 
His own was the only one. He labored to shape 
the log or the stone, but his art failed him. At 
length, in course of time, Sculpture rose to that 
consummate power, that marble could be wrought 
into shapes worthy, as it seemed, of that Immortal 
and Beautiful, of which they were either the sym- 
bols or the images accordingly as the Imagination 
of the spectator was more or less purified by phi- 
losophy. After this epoch the creations of the 
art were multiplied; sometimes embodying the 
already existing notions of a Divinity, at others 
boldly chiseling a new figure of the Sky, or the 
Sea, or the Wood, and setting it up for as much 
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worship as admiration or superstition would ren- 
der to it. The simulacra Deorum were sacred 
essentials in the popular and actual religion of the 
nation. No doubts of philosophy, no ridicule of 
satire, availed in later ages to weaken that con- 
genial fondness for corporeal exhibition of the 
gods which their laws sanctioned and their taste 
made delightful. When indeed Christianity took 
root in those countries, its converts abjured this 
craving after idols as a mark of Paganism, and so 
long as the ancient Mythology had any separate 
establishment in the empire, the spiritual worship 
which our religion demands, and so essentially 
implies as only fitting for it, was preserved in its 
purity by means of the salutary contrast. But no 
sooner had the Church become completely trium- 
phant and exclusive, and the parallel of Pagan 
idolatry totally removed, than the old constitutional 
appetite revived in kll its original force; and after 
a short but fierce struggle with the famous Icono- 
clasts, an image worship was established and con- 
secrated by bulls and canons, which, in whatever 
light it is regarded, differed in no respect, except 
in the names of its objects, from that which had 
existed for so many ages as the chief characteris- 
tic of the religious faith of the Gentiles. 

This uncontrollable tendency to what has been 
called in one word Anthropomorphism, or a pas- 
sion for representing the Infinite and the Invisible 
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in human shape, is a striking feature in the works 
of the Greek and Latin Classic Poets, and of 
those of modern Italy; for it is always in the 
poetry of a nation that we are to look for an ex- 
pression of the genuine feelings and opinions of 
the people, as they exist in the very constitution 
of the national character. In almost all the great 
poets of whom we are speaking, the inability to 
spiritualize and the power to paint seem in equal 
proportions; and though it be true that on t 
giveu plan of the representations of the regions 
the dead in the ^Eneid and the Divine Comedy — 
jEneas in the first, and Dante himself in the last, 
being supposed eye-witnesses therein — a minute- 
ness of detail is dramatically proper, and consti- 
tutes that verisimilitude, which is so charming; 
yet that they, and especially that the Christian 
Dante, should adopt such a mode of describing 
that unknown world of shades, and having 
adopted it, should execute it with such a depth 
of body and intensity of color throughout, is as 
clearly deducible from, and as strongly characteris- 
tic of, the national propension to materialism of a 
certain kind, as the very different conception of 
the same awful subject by Milton is of the pre- 
dominance of a contrary tendency in a people of 
Northern origin. 

For the converse of what has been just said of 
the Greeks and Italians, is generally true of a 
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the nations of Scandinavian or Teutonic descent. 
A rigorous climate, a cloudy atmosphere, immense 
forests, and the barrier of a frozen or a stormy 
ocean, made these as habitually the dwellers in 
caves and woods as those were in the open air. 
They sought their refuge for months from the 
unlovely race of nature in huts* under ground, and 
their joys in a winter of intoxication.f The most 
darksome recess of the forest was the abode of 
the Druid priest,! where the warrior gods of 
Odin's race were not unfrequently appeased by 
human sacrifices. Too rude and impatient to 
cultivate the builder's or the sculptor's art, they 
had no temples but interwoven foliage, nor altars 
but the raised turf. They prayed to or consulted 
their gods in gloom and in fear, but they did not 
represent them by any image or symbol.§ From 
the earliest period in which we know anything 
certain of this vast nation, the Germans of the 
Roman Empire, down to the present hour, whi- 
thersoever it has migrated, and in the exact pro- 

* Solent et subterraneos specus aperire, eosque multo insuper 
fimo onerant, suffugium hiemi. — Tacit, Germ. 16. 

t Si indulseris ebrietati, suggerendo quantum concupiscunt, haud 
minus facile vitiis, quam armis, vincentur. — Tacit. Germ. 23. 

t Nemora alta remotis 
Incolitis lucis. — Pharxd. I. v. 453, 454. 

§ Ceterum, nec cohibere parietibus Deos, neque in ullam humani 
oris speciem adsimulare, ex inagnitudine coelestium arbitrantur; 
lucos ac nemora consecrant, Deorumque nominibus appellant secre- 
tam illud, quod sola reverentia vident. — Germ. 9. 
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portion in which it has preserved the purity of i 
Northern blood, we may trace in its manners first, 
and subsequently in its literature, a comparative 
neglect of the common face of nature, a fondness 
for a shadowy and unreal romance, a seeking after 
the abstract and the mysterious, and a passion for 
descending into the depths of the spiritual being 
of man. Hence, if there be fewer pictures for the 
mind's eye in the Northern poetry, it speaks more 
awfully to the conscience and to the affections of 
humanity, than that of Italy or of Greece* 

III. But neither tbe spirit of the old Paganism, 
nor that strong addiction to objects of sense, of 
which we have just been speaking, so strikingly 
distinguishes the classic writers from those of 
modern Europe, as their conception and expres- 
sion of the passion of Love. The origin and 
growth of that gentle yet almost despotic empire 
which the weaker and the fairer sex at present 
exercises over the stronger, in every civilized 
country in the world, are, for the greater part, 
the work of Christianity and Chivalry. The con- 
verse of such a state of feeling is a uniform cha- 
racteristic of the writings of the Greeks and 
Romans, though in different degrees, and still 
remains so of the manners of all those nations on 
which the light of the Gospel has not yet shone. 
By the holy religion of Christ polygamy and con- 
cubinage were forbidden, and marriage became 
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indissoluble and more honorable; by it women 
were declared equal objects of its precepts and 
joint-heirs of its promises, and love and care be- 
came the acknowledged rights of a Christian wife 
at the hands of her husband. Beyond this, how- 
ever, it did not immediately operate. Indeed, 
what with an increasing barbarism of manners 
and the constant pestilence of a corrupt and cor- 
rupting priesthood, very much of that mysterious 
dignity which the history as well as the spirit of the 
Gospel had conferred on women was destroyed; 
when, in consequence of an event among the most 
singular and wonderful in the annals of mankind, 
it revived in superadded splendor, never thence- 
forth to be obscured but in an eclipse of Christian 
civilization itself. That event was the first Cru- 
sade. Out of the habits of individual combats, 
and the disorganized state of society consequent 
upon the breaking-up of those vast Oriental arma- 
ments, sprung that romantic police, known by the 
name of Knight-errantry, or more generally, of 
Chivalry. To succour the distressed and to de- 
fend the weak in all cases was the bounden duty 
of a knight; but more especially was he sworn to 
relieve, at any hazard, a woman from difficulty, 
and to protect her from danger or insult at the 
expense of his life. Hence and from the ground Love, 
of that reverential attention to women, common to 
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all the nations of Northern origin,* (and which 
operates, even in the present day, to produce 
that more august conception of the wedded union 
which so widely and so honorably distinguishes 
the English, Dutch, German, Norwegian, and 
other Northern races from the Italians,) grew up, 
on the part of the knight, and subsequently of the 
gentleman, who is his successor, that respectful 
courtesy, that dignified submission to all women 
in general, as such, which when kindled into pas- 
sion for some one in particular, becomes the sa- 
cred and enlivening flame, by which every faculty 
of the mind is developed, every affection of the 
heart purified, and which alone can promise hap- 
piness on earth, by a satisfaction of the instinctive 
appetite in the light and under the sanction of a 
spiritual union. So pervading has the combined 
action of Christianity and Chivalry in this respect 
been, on all the people of modern Europe, that 
there is scarcely one among the many amatory 
poets who have lived since the revival of letters, 
in whose writings a new and exalting influence is 
not distinctly, although too often unintentionally, 
perceptible. There are, indeed, various degrees 
of this refinement and tenderness in the modems, 
as there are various degrees of the sensual theory 



• Inessc quinctiam (jammis) sanctum aliquid et providutn 
pulaat ; nec aut concilia earum agpcrnanUir, ant rcspoiusa oegliguiiL 
—Germ. 8. 
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of the ancients; but enough exists of either kind 
in each respectively, to justify us in distinguishing 
the love of Christendom as the passion of Affec- 
tion— the love of Paganism as the passion of 
Appetite. 

What then is that love which has derived its Plato, 
name from the divine Plato? An exception — like 
Plato himself It was not fitted for, it never 
reached, the poets. It was indeed a high and 
ble effort of the pure imagination, and to ardent 
d exalted minds it might seem an explanation 
their own internal workings; but such a reci- 
"ocal appetency of spirits, springing from a pre- 
stined and immutable sympathy, was not that 
uman love which could be sung upon the lyre. 
Perhaps a second or middle stage of this theory Dante an< 
may be seen in Petrarch and in the minor pieces Pe 
of Dante, when the love had become human , but 
was* for the most part, uninspired by any real 
BSion. Petrarch, indeed, was excellent in what- 
ver character he wrote, Troubadour or Plato- 
ist; but he did not combine both these modes 
f thinking and feeling into one action of the 
eart. Passionate here, metaphysical there, he 
rely concenters his passion and his metaphysics. 
Jo make that double action one, to impregnate 
philosophy with passion — to purify' the heart and 
to soften the mind — to Platonize, as it were, hu- 
manity, and to humanize Platonism — this was 
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left undone by Dante and Petrarch, and perhaps 
never could have been effected by any of the de- 
scendants of the ancient Romans, Intellectual 
abstractions could not unite with the spirit 
Anthropomorphism formerly; and the same of 
pugnancy between them now is manifest in the 
poetry, the philosophy, and the religion of the 
Christian inhabitants of Italy. 
Spenser and The supplying of this deficiency, and the con- 
Miak&peare. se q Uent perfecting of the theory of Love, is the 
work of English poets. In Spenser and Shaks- 
peare may be found that exquisite intermingling of 
philosophy, passion, and domestic fondness, which 
we all feel at once to be the true desideratum of 
the virtuous mind, and believe to be the best 
earthly consummation of our imperfect nature. 
The spirit is loved for itself alone — avrh xafl* avrb 
fid* auray, ftovociSsj ail qv* — (to quote what cannot 
be translated,) but it is loved through the medium 
of the purified passions; for Beauty is the virtue 
of the Body, as Virtue is the beauty of the Mind, 
and that Love is imperfect which affects to reject 
either the one or the other. 
Conclusion. I have now made, in a summary way, the few 
remarks which seemed to me of general import- 
ance to the classical studies of a youthful scholar* 
But conscious, as I am, that the tendency of some 
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the foregoing observations may appear objec- 
onable from the collation of the ancients and 
oderns, and from the exceptions taken to the 
se of Lathi as a medium for learning Greek, and 
aring that it may be inferred that my intention 
as in any respect to lower the rank or estimation 
f the learned languages themselves, I must not 
finish this Introduction without most earnestly 
protesting against any such conclusion, so contrary 
to my judgment and my inclinations. However 
one of those tongues may be an imperfect expo- 
nent of the other, it is in itself admirable. Nay, 
I think all the great masters of the ancient litera- 
tures had this one natural advantage over all who, 
in modern times, have attempted to tread in their 
footsteps in the struggle for immortality. The 
Greek and the Roman caught, each from his 
mothers lips, a language which gave them heroic 
mastery in the contest, without any labor of their 
own. We may even now hear them challenging 
posterity in charmed accents, and daunting our 
ivalry with armour of celestial temper. 
I am not one who has grown old in literary 
tiremeot, devoted to classical studies with an 
clusiveness which might lead to an over-weening 
timate of these two noble languages. Few, I 
III not say evil, were the days allowed to me for 
such pursuits; and I was constrained, still young 
nd an unripe scholar, to forego them for the 
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duties of an active and laborious profession. 
They are now amusements only, however delight- 
ful and improving. Far am I from assuming to 
understand all their riches, all their beauty, or 
all their power; yet I can profoundly feel their 
immeasurable superiority to all we call modem; 
and I would fain think that there are many even 
among my young readers who can now, or will 
hereafter, sympathize with the expression of my 
ardent admiration, 

Greek — the shrine of the genius of the old 
world ; as universal as our race, as individual as 
ourselves; of infinite flexibility, of indefatigable 
strength, with the complication and the distinct- 
ness of nature herself ; to which nothing was vul- 
gar, from which nothing was excluded; speaking 
to the ear like Italian, speaking to the mind like 
English; with words like pictures, with words 
like the gossamer film of the summer; at once 
the variety and picturesqueness of Homer, the 
gloom and the intensity of ^Eschylus; not com- 
pressed to the closest by Thucydides, not 
fathomed to the bottom by Plato, not sounding 
with all its thunders, nor lit up with all its ardors 
even under the Promethean touch of Demos- 
thenes ! And Latin — the voice of empire and of 
war, of law and of the state ; inferior to its half- 
parent and rival in the embodying of passion and 
in the distinguishing of thought, but equal to it * 
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sustaining the measured march of history, and 
superior to it in the indignant declamation of mo- 
ral satire ;* stamped with the mark of an imperial 
and despotizing republic ; rigid in its construction, 
parsimonious in its synonymes ; reluctantly yield- 
ing to the flowery yoke of Horace, although open- 
ing glimpses of Greek-like splendor in the occa- 
sional inspirations of Lucretius; proved, indeed, 
to the uttermost by Cicero, and by him found 
wanting; yet majestic in its bareness, impressive 
in its conciseness ; the true language of History, 
instinct with the spirit of nations, and not with 
the passions of individuals ; breathing the maxims 
of the world and not the tenets of the schools ; 
one and uniform in its air and spirit, whether 
touched by the stern and haughty Sallust, by the 
open and discursive Livy, by the reserved and 
thoughtful Tacitus. 

These inestimable advantages, which no mo- 
dern skill can wholly counterpoise, are known and 
felt by the scholar alone. He has not failed, in 
the sweet and silent studies of his youth, to drink 
deep at those sacred fountains of all that is just 
and beautiful in human language. The thoughts 
and the words of the master-spirits of Greece and 

* I do not think any Greek could have understood, or sympathized 
with, Juvenal. Is it possible to put into Greek such lines as these ? 

" Summum crede nefas animam praBferro pudori, 
Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas.*' — VIIT. 83-4. 
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Rome are inseparably blended in his memory; 
a sense of their marvellous harmonies, their exqui- 
site fitness, their consummate polish, has sunken 
for ever in his heart, and thence throws out light 
and fragrancy upon the gloom and the annoyances 
of his maturer years. No avocations of profes- 
sional labor will make him abandon their whole- 
some study ; in the midst of a thousand cares he 
will find an hour to recur to his boyish lessons — 
to re-peruse them in the pleasurable consciousness 
of old associations and in the clearness of manly 
judgment, and to apply them to himself and to the 
world with superior profit. The more extended 
his sphere of learning in the literature of modern 
Europe, the more deeply, though the more wisely, 
will he reverence that of classical antiquity: and 
in declining age, when the appetite for magazines 
and reviews, and the ten-times repeated trash of 
the day, has failed, he will retire, as it were, within 
a circle of schoolfellow friends, and end his studies, 
as he began them, with his Homer, his Horace, 
and his Shakspeare. 



HISTORY 

OF THE 

ORIGIN AND PRESERVATION 

OF 

THE ILIAD. 



It is not strictly within the plan of this work to 
enter into any systematic discussion of the genu- 
ineness or the history of the several poems, the 
moral and poetical characters of which I have 
alone or principally proposed to myself to exa- 
mine. Whether they were written by the persons 
whose names they bear in our days or not, their 
intrinsic merits, and, consequently, their rank in 
Greek literature, must remain the same, and be 
equally a worthy object of our studious inquiries. 
I might, perhaps, therefore have declined, without 
impropriety, any notice of what, for the sake of 
brevity, may be termed the Homeric Question; 
for, surely, except so far as the deep impression 
of early associations may render even a critical 
scepticism painful to the.mind, it must be a mat- 
ter of perfect indifference to us how or by whom 
the supposed works of Homer were really com- 
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posed. The decision of that question cannot in 
the slightest degree affect our estimate of their 
quality. Whether alt the poems that are now 
vulgarly attributed to Homer were his production 
— whether the Iliad and the Odyssey, both or one 
of them only, can lay claim to such parentage — or 
whether, lastly, any such person as Homer, or, 
indeed, any individual author of the former poem 
ever existed — whichever of these propositions be 
true — it seems to be a matter of little importance 
to those whose object is not to spell the inscrip- 
tions on mouldering monuments, but to inhale the 
breath of ancient grandeur and beauty amid the 
undoubted ruins of the great. The Iliad and the 
Odyssey exist ; we have them in our hands, and 
we should not set them the less in honor though 
we were to doubt the impress of any Homer's 
hand, any more than we should cease to reverence 
the genius or the ruins of Rome, because shep- 
herds or worse may have laid the first stone of 
her walls. 

It is this very excellence, however, of the Ho- 
meric poetry, and the apparent peculiarity of the 
instance, together with the celebrity of the con- 
troversy, to which the scepticism of some modern 
scholars has given birth, that seem to compel me 
to devote a few pages to a notice of the points " 
question. I shall content myself, neverthele 
with stating shortly what has been urged agai 
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e genuineness of the verses, or at least of the 
present form, of the Iliad, referring the student to 
the Introductions themselves for what a fleets the 
ther Homeric poems, and leaving him to weigh 
the objections against his own prepossessions and 
judge for himself. 

I believe there is no trace of any doubt having Homer's 
ever been entertained of the personal existence of eilstenc<f " 
onier, as the author of the Iliad, till the close of 
e seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth 
ntury, when two Frenchmen, Hedelin* and 
Perrault, first suggested the outlines of a theory 
respecting the composition of that poem, which 
has been since developed with such profound 
learning and such wonderful talent by Ileyne, 

I that its original authors are now almost forgotten. 
The substance of this theory is that whether any 
such person as Homer ever lived or not, the Iliad 
was not composed entirely by him or by any other 
individual, but is a compilation, methodized in- 
deed and arranged by successive editors, but still 
a compilation of minstrelsies, the works of various 
poetsf in the heroic age, all having one common 

• Hedelin denied th*t any such person as Homer ever existed, 
and maintained that the Iliad was made up " ex Iragoediis et vaiiis 
canticis de trivia-, mendicorum et circuhuorum, a la manitic dea 
flMMU d» Pontneuf" — Wolfe, Pro. 26, in not. 
i Wolfe believed the wrses now constituting the Iliad to have 
la written (I should rattier say, made or invented ) by one Homer, 
I in ihort rhipsodicsj unconnected purposely with each other, and 
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tlieme and direction, the wars of Troy and the 
exploits of the several Grecian chiefs engaged in 
them. And however startling this theory may 
appear at first sight, however unlike any thing of 
which we may have heard, and however impossi- 
ble in the age in which we now live, there are 
nevertheless some arguments in its favor that with 
all calm and serious inquirers will ever save 
from indifference or contempt.* 

It w said that the argument drawn from the 
apparently undoubting belief of the earliest as 
well as of the greatest writers of Greece after the 
Homeric age, and from the general consent of aH 
mankind in the same faith ever since, proves too 
much— th&t besides the Iliad, Odyssey, Batra- 
chomyomachia, Hymns and Epigrams, at least 
twentyf other poems w T ere in former times a! 
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that they were put together as after -mentioned. Much of his argn 
rnent, homier, of the impossibility of one man having composed the 
Iliad in form as we now have it, applies to the theory in the text 

* Be at ley expressed an opinion similar to WcJfe*s on the history 
and compilation of the Iliad, " Homer wrote a sequel of Songs 
and Rhapsodies to be sung by himself, for small earnings and good 
cheer, at Fogwals and other days of merriment : the Iliad he made 
for the men, and the Odysseis for the other sex. These louse Songs 
were not collected together in the form of an Epic Poem till about 
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eribed to Homer — that many passages of these 
poems are preserved which contain variances 
from, and even direct contradictions* of, the tenor 
of the Iliad — that in the age of Herodotusf the 
Cyprian verses and the Epigoni were commonly 
considered as Homeric poems — that Thucydides 
quotes^ the Hymn to Apollo exactly in the same 
tone in which he quotes, or speaks of, the Iliad— 
that nevertheless there is now a general opinion 
on the part of all scholars that these Hymns are 
not by the author of the Iliad — that Plato expels 
Homer from his republic on account of a passage§ 
in the Odyssey — that nevertheless many of the 
ancients as well as moderns who did not doubt 
the genuineness of the Iliad, doubted and denied 
that of the Odyssey — that there is nothing in this 
weakness of critical discernment, even when im- 
puted to such great writers as Herodotus, Thucy*- 
dides and Plato, which should surprise the atten- 
tive student of the old Greek Literature, it being 
evident that in the times of the republican inde- 

* In the little Iliad Neoptolemus is represented as carrying 
jEneas prisoner on board his ship. See post, in Fragm., and com- 
pare with Iliad r'. xx. 307-8. 

NtJv £2 &j AlnUo Bin Tpo060-0-tY avafyt 
Kal iraXtsg irafow, to/ xsv (ULSrovicBt yivoovrcu. 
Then shall iEneas o'er the Trojans reign, 
And children's children his great line maintain, 
t Euterp. 117. Mulpom. 32. 
t Lib. 111. 104. 
« A', xi. 487. 
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pendence the investigation of the genuineness of 
national compositions formed no part even of sci- 
entific Criticism, much less of the general duties 
of the Philosopher and Historian — that as Hero- 
dotus and Thucydides quote Homer merely for 
historical evidence, so Plato censures him for poli- 
tical reasons, for which purposes these poems were 
equally proper, whether the common belief as to 
their origin were founded in fact or not — that in 
modern Europe, indeed, at the revival of letters 
this branch of Criticism became of paramount im- 
portance, and conferred the greatest benefits on 
awakening Learning by rescuing the genuine re- 
lics of ancient Greece and Rome from the mass 
of fiction and interpolation, which a superstitious 
barbarism of manners and intellect for seven cen- 
turies had accumulated upon them— but that the 
early Greeks knew no literature except their own, 
and that, considering how little attention even we, 
with our different habits and capabilities, ever 
pay to the mere external history of our earliest 
works, we have no reason to think it unaccounta- 
ble that the Chronicler, the Historian, or even 
the Philosopher of old Greece, either never 
doubted or but hinted their doubts as to the 
genuineness of a body of popular poetry, known 
to be of Asiatic growth and of an antiquity open 
to nothing but conjecture. 

It is further said that the art of writing and the 
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se of manageable writing materials were entirely 
or all but entirely unknown in Greece anil the 
Islands at the supposed date of the composition 
1 the Iliad— that, if so, this poem could not have 
been committed to writing during the time of such 
its composition — that, in a question of comparative 
probabilities like this, it is a much grosser impro- 
bability that even the single Iliad, amounting after 
curtailments and expungings to upwards of 
15,000 lines, should have been actually conceived 
ad perfected in the brain of one man with no 
other help but his own or others 1 memory, than 
lat it should in fact be the result of the labors of 
everal distinct authors — that if the Odyssey be 
[Hinted, the improbability is doubled — that if we 
Id, upon the authority of Thucydides and Aris- 
)tle, the Hymns and Margites, not to say the 
);Uiachomyomachia, that which was improbable 
becomes absolutely impossible — that all that has 
been so often said as to the fact of as many lines, 
or more, having been committed to memory, is 
beside the point in question, which is not whether 
15,000 or 30,000 lines may not be learnt by heart 
from a book or manuscript, but whether one man 
can compose a poem of that length, which, rightly 

■or not, shall be thought to be a perfect model of 
symmetry and consistency of parts, without the 
aid of writing materials — that, admitting the su- 
perior probability of such a thing in a primitive 
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age, we know nothing analogous to such a cas 
and that it so transcends the common limits 
intellectual power, as at the least to merit with as 
much justice as the opposite opinion the character 
of improbability, 
tapso- A great number of petty defects and inconsist- 
encies are then insisted on, some of which, toge- 
ther with other matters, are noticed in the follow- 
ing Introduction; and the history of the actual 
preservation of the Iliad is said to corroborate the 
probability of its fragmentary origin. Concerning 
this history there is no great diversity of opinion. 
There is an almost endless list of authorities to 
show that the first form under which the people 
of the continent of Greece became acquainted 
with the verses of Homer was that of Songs or 
metrical narratives recited by minstrels, probably 
with some musical accompaniments, at feasts, sa- 
crifices or other public solemnities. These min- 
strels or reciters were universally termed TavpcuEo* 
or Rhapsodists, either because they worked or 
joined together their own or others* verses and 
published them, as it were, in something like a 
connected form; or because they held a staff 
(jSrtjSBov) in their hands when about to recite. 
The verses sung or recited at one time were called 
1 PatywZla or a Rhapsody, which could not of course 
have been of a length disproportioned to the oc- 
casions which called it forth. A familiar instance 
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of such a performance may be seen in the legend 
of the Intrigue of Mars and Venus, recited by 
Demodocus to the lyre in the eighth* book of the 
Odyssey. The Rhapsodists of the earlier ages 
were evidently the same as the 'Aoi&ol or singers : 
like Phemius and Demodocus, they seem to have 
recited their own compositions, and thus pub- 
lished and preserved them to the utmost of their 
power, apparently in the only way in their power. 
All the accounts we have of Homer, whether in 
genuine or spurious history, concur in represent- 
ing him a Rhapsodist of this description, wander- 
ing through the islands and on the Asiatic coast, 
and earning fame and a maintenance by the reci- 
tation of his verses. 

Subsequently to this, though immediately con- 
nected with it, came a second race of Rhapsodists, 
who made it their entire study and occupation to 
learn by heart and recite such already existing 
verses of other authors as had become popular ; 
whilst at the same time they were so far poets 
themselves as not to scruple to alter, omit or add 
to, their originals in such kind and degree as they 
thought best for the time or circumstances of the 
actual recitation. The most celebrated of this 
second race of Rhapsodists were the Homeridae, 
a name given to a class or family of them, which 
had its head-quarters in the island of Chios, and 

* viii. 266. 
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pretended to be the correctest reciters of the 
verses of Homer. CynaBthus, one of this family, 
migrated to Syracuse, and acquired great reputa- 
tion by reciting in that city. His fame as a poet 
was so great that the Hymn to Apollo was attri- 
buted to him,* and it may be suspected that the 
well-known linesf in that poem, relative to the 
residence and person of Homer, are an instance 
of the fraud and the talent of him or of some 
other Chian Rhapsodist. Certain it is that during 
the age of this second race of Rbapsodists, that 
is to say, from an uncertain period about 800 or 
900 B. C. to about 430 B. C. or in the interval, a 
great number of poets flourished, by whom it is 
reasonable to believe that much of the heroic po- 
etry, now or anciently existing under various 
names, must have been composed. We are told 
of Arctinus the Milesian, author of the ^thiopis; 
of Lesches the Lesbian, author of the Little Iliad; 
of Stasinus the Cyprian, author of the Cyprian 
Verses ; of Augias, author of the Notrrot or Re- 
turns of the Grecian Chiefs from Troy; of Pisan- 
der the Rhodian, author of the Heraclea. Sub- 
sequently, for the most part, to these, the names 
of Archilochus, Terpander, Alcman, Alcseus, 
and Sappho, are conspicuous; and in the times 

* Scbo, Pbd. Nem, Od. II. 
t Hytrin. App. v. 172. 

" The blind old man of Scio's tocky Isle."*— Byron ♦ 
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of Pisistratus and his sons we have clear evidence 
of the names and the talents of Stesichorus, Iby- 
cus, Anacreon, and Simonides. 

Here I must notice the manner of the introduc- 
tion of the Homeric Poems into Greece. Two 
stories are told. 

I. First, it is said that Lycurgus, the Spartan Introduc- 
Legislator, fell in with the poems of Homer hm^c 
during his travels in Asia, and, being charmed q^™* int0 
with them, carried them with him by some means 
and in some shape or other back to his native 
city. The authority for this is a passage of a 
fragment of Heraclides Ponticus,* in which he 
says that Lycurgus " having procured the poetry 
of Homer from the descendants of Creophylus, 
first introduced it into Peloponnesus." iElianf 
repeats this with advantage ; " Lycurgus, the 
Spartan, first carried the poetry of Homer in a 
mats into Greece." PlutarchJ finishes off the 
story in his usual manner ; " There (in Asia) 
Lycurgus first fell in with the poems of Homer, 

* In fragm. neXjTEtuv. — nrfa 'O/unpou wolno-tv itapa. roiv airoyivoav 
Kpfo$uXou XaCfey, irpxroe hixo/xio-tv tlq ITsXoTrovvncrov. 

f AwtotJpyof o AeuB^atfjLovtoQ a&poav vpSbro? lif tjjv 'EXXa&t ixofxicri 
tw 'O/udpov nobuTiv. — V. H. xiii. 14. 

t 'Ext? £s xai Toilp 'Ofxtyov irtohfAaa-tt hrw/ony wpSrov, «c hixt, irapk 

rotq Iny&nis rots KX*xf>uXou (sic) hetrnpovfjtivon, xal lypa-^aro wpo- 

flv/t*»f, xal ovtnyaysv «f foupo xofxiZv. nv ya^ tic itoi fro'?* tSJv IttSJv dfxavpk 
flrapi ro~e ^EXXno-iv. ixUrnvro fr« ou woXXoi (xepn nvk ciropatinv rnf 
voino'Seof itv/i Jta<f>6po^lv>j?. yvuptfinv $i avrw xal (mlKio-ta wpwroc 
iflro6»ri Avxovpyoe, — Vit. Lycurgi. 
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probably in the keeping of the descendants of 
Cleophylus ; he wrote them out eagerly, and col- 
lected them together for the purpose of bringing 
them hither into Greece; for there was already 
at that time an obscure rumor of these verses 
amongst the Greeks, but some few only possessed 
some scattered fragments of this poetry, which 
was circulated in a chance manner. Lycurgus 
had the principal hand in making it known.'* 
This Creophylus or Cleophylus, a Samian, is said 
to have been Homer's host in Samos, and a poet 
himself. The nucleus of fact in this story may 
probably consist in this; that Lycurgus became 
more acquainted with the Homeric verses amongst 
the Ionian Rhapsodists, and succeeded in intro- 
ducing by means of his own or others' memory 
some connected portions of them into Western 
Greece. That he wrote them all out is, as we 
may see, so far as the original authority goes, due 
to the ingenious biographer alone. 

But the better founded account of the intro- 
duction, or, at least, of the formal collection of the 
Homeric Verses, though not inconsistent with the 
other, is, ihat after Solon had directed that the 
Rhapsodists should upon public occasions recite 
in a certain order of poetical narration, and not 
confusedly, the end before the beginning, as had 
been the previous practice, Pisistratus, with the 
help of a largo hotly of the most celebrated poe 
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of his age, made a regular collection of the diffe- 
rent Rhapsodies which passed under Homer's 
name, committed them all to writing, and arranged 
them very much in the series in which we now 
possess them. The division of the Rhapsodies 
into books corresponding with the letters of the 
Greek alphabet, was probably the work of the 
Alexandrian critics many centuries afterwards, 
ow the authorities for attributing this primary 
duction into form to Pisistratus are numerous 
d express, and a few quotations from them will 
the most satisfactory way of putting the student 
possession of the opinions of the ancients upon 
e subject. ff Who," says Cicero,* " was more 
arned in that age, or whose eloquence is re- 
rted to have been more accomplished by Hte- 
ture than that of Pisistratus, who is said first to 
ve disposed the books of Homer, which were 
fore confused, in the order in which we now 
ve them?" Pausaniasf — " Pisistratus collected 
e verses of Homer which were dispersed and 
tained in different places by memory." ^ElianJ 
** Afterwards Pisistratus, having collected the 
rses, set out the Iliad and Odyssey." Libanius^ 
M We praise Pisistratus for his collection of the 
rses made by Homer." Eustathius|| — " The 

* De Orat. Lib. IIL 34. t Lib. VII. 26, p. 504. 

t V. H. xiiL 14. $ Pan." in Jul. torn* u p. 170- Ksiake. 

|| Wolfe, Proleg- 33, n . 
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poetry of the Iliad is one continuous body through- 
out, and well fitted together; but they who put it 
together under the direction, as it is said, of Pisis- 
tratus, &c." An anonymous author in Allatius * 
— " Pisistratus, the Athenian, arranged in order 
his (Homer's) genuine poems, which had been 
previously sung in a scattered state." The Scho- 
liast! — i( It * s sa ^ tnat the poems of Homer were 
collected or tacked tpgether by Pisistratus, and 
that those verses which were before read in a dis- 
persed and desultory order were put in series, 
their collocation having been disjointed by time," 
And there is much more testimony to the same 
point, which it is unnecessary to adduce. 

That this collection was made with the assist- 
ance, and probably by the principal operation of 
the contemporary poets, rests also upon good au- 
thority. Pausanias,J in speaking of v. 573 in 
the second book of the Iliad, says — " That Pisis- 
tratus, or some one of his associates, had changed 
the name through ignorance." Suidas§ — ¥ After- 
wards this poetry was put together and in order 
by many persons, and, in particularity Pisistra- 
tus." The great poets with whom Pisistratus 
lived in friendship, and of whose aid he is sup- 
posed to have availed himself on this occasion 
were Orpheus of Crotona, said to be the auth 



• Wolfe, Proleg. 33. n. 
} Wolfe, ibid. 



t Wolfe, ibid. 
$ In voce "O/unpo 
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of the Argonautics, Onomacritus the Athenian, 
Simonides and Anacreon. 

In the dialogue called Hipparchus,* attributed 
to Plato, it is said, indeed, of the younger son of 
Pisistratus of that name, " that he executed many 
other excellent works, and particularly he first 
brought the verses of Homer into this country, 
and compelled the Rhapsodists at the Panathe- 
naic festival to go through them all in order, (tie 
taking up the other, in the same manner as they 
do now." There seems, however, no great incon- 
sistency in these statements. They may very 
reasonably be reconciled by supposing that this 
great work of collecting and arranging the scat- 
tered verses of the Homeric Rhapsodists was 
begun in an imperfect manner by Solon, princi- 
pally executed by Pisistratus and his friends, and 
finished under Hipparchus. This will embrace 
about eighty years from the date of Solon's law, 
B.C. 594, to the death of Hipparchus, B.C. 513. 

It must be remembered, however, that, although Rhapso- 
the Homeric Rhapsodies were undoubtedly com- ' • 
raitted to writing, and reduced into a certain form 
and order of composition, in the age of the Pisistra- 
tidae, the ancient and national practice of recita- 
tion still continued in honor, and for a consider- 
able time afterwards was, perhaps, the only mode 
by which those poems were popularly known. 

* Plat. Hipparch. 
E 2 
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But it may readily be believed that in proportion 
as written copies became multiplied, a power of, 
and taste for, reading generated, and a literature, 
in the narrow sense of the word, created, this 
practice of publicly reciting national poetry, which 
was as congenial, as it was indispensable, to a pri- 
mitive and unlettered people, would gradually sink 
in estimation, become degraded in character, and 
fiiflhfry fall into complete disuse. This we find to 
have been precisely the case from about the year 
B. C. 430, till the age of the Alexandrian Critics, 
under the polite and civilized government of the 
Ptolemies. The old manner of reciting was no 
doubt very histrionic, but after the formation of a 
regular theatre, and the composition of formal 
dramas, in the time of iEschylus, the heroic verses 
of the Homeric age must have seemed very unfit 
vehicles of, or accompaniments to, scenic effect of 
any kind. In this interval, therefore, I place a 
third and last race of Rhapsodists, now no longer 
the fellow poets and congenial interpreters of their 
originals, but in general a low and ignorant sort 
of men, who were acceptable only to the meanest 
of the people. Xenophon* and Plato f bear 
abundant testimony to the contempt with which 
they were regarded, though the object of the 
latter in the Ion or Ionian was probably to sketch 
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a true and exalted picture of the duty and the 
character of a genuine Rhapsodist. 

Upon the whole, therefore, it being quite clear Summary, 
that the Iliad assumed substantially its present 
shape in the age of Pisistratus, there are t||jpe 
distinct points of view in which this collection may 
be placed: — 1. That Homer wrote the Iliad injits 
present form — that by means of the desultorfijjre- 
citations of parts only by the itinerant Rhapsodjfts, 
its original unity of form was lost in Wegfern 
Greece — and that Pisistratus and his son did no 
more than collect all these parts and re-arrange 
them in their primitive order: — 2. That Homer 
wrote the existing verses constituting the Iliad in 
such short songs or rhapsodies as he, himself an 
itinerant rhapsodist, could sing or recite sepa- 
rately, and that these songs were for the first time 
put into one body, and disposed in their Epic 
form, by Pisistratus, as aforesaid: — 3. That seve- 
ral rhapsodists originally composed the songs out 
of which, or with which, the Iliad as a Poem was 
compiled.* The first of these is the common opi- 
nion, and is asserted with great ingenuity and 
learning by Mr. Granville Penn, in his " Primary 
Argument of the Iliad ;" the second is Wolfe's and 

* There would be no great difficulty in composing a complete epic 
poem with as much symmetry of parts as is seen in the Iliad, out of 
the Spanish Romances on the subject of the Cid's Life and Adven- 
tures, or out of the English Ballads on Robin Hood and his compa- 
nions. 
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Bentley's; the last is Heyne's, and was, I believe 
the opinion of the late Dr. Parr, and is, I know, 
the firm conviction of one or two of the most 
eminent English poets and philosophers of the 
ppfcent day- I have no intention of saying more 
on this curious controversy than just to point out 
to the student that the fundamental difficulty 
which Wolfe and Heyne object to the common 
belief— that writing and writing materials were 
unknown in Greece in the Homeric age — has 
never been, and can never be, proved; and that 
when we consider the apparent familiarity of 
Homer with the Sidonian artisans, the long and 
strict alliance between the Sidonians and the Jews, 
and the indisputable possession and use of writing 
materials, of some sort or other, by the Hebrew 
people long before either of the dates of the Tro- 
jan war, the balance of probability seems to be on 
the other side. 

There were, however, many editions, or Aioptiw- 
<TEif, as they were called, of the Iliad after this 
primary one by the Pisistratidae. We read of one 
by Antimachus, a poet of Colophon ; and of ano- 
ther very celebrated one by Aristotle, which edi- 
tion Alexander is said to have himself corrected 
and kept in a very precious casket taken amongst 
the spoils of the camp of Darius. This edition 
was called y\ ix toy v&pSvixo:. These editions by 
anv known individual were called at xur avtpot t 
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distinguish them from several editions existing in 
different cities, but not attributed to any particu- 
lar editors. These latter were called al kutol 
woAsi^, or al ex. woXecov. The Massiliotic, Chian, 
Argive, Sinopic, Cyprian and Cretan are men- 
tioned. There are three other names very con- 
spicuous amongst the multitude of critics, and 
commentators, and editors of the Iliad in subse- 
quent times; these are Zenodotus, Aristophanes, 
the inventor of accents, and Aristarchus. This last 
celebrated man lived in the reign of Ptolemy Phi- 
lometor, B.C. 150, and, after a collation of all the 
* copies then existing, he published a new edition, or 
Aiof 9axr<£, of the Iliad, divided into books, the text 
of which, according to the general opinion of cri- 
tics, has finally prevailed as the genuine diction of 
Homer. 

I cannot conclude this slight notice of the his- Wolfe, 
tory of the preservation of the Iliad, and of the dif- Knight, 
ferent opinions which have been expressed as to 
the origin of that poem, without warmly recom- 
mending to the student the perusal of Wolfe's 
profound and ingenious Prolegomena, not only as 
containing a complete account of all that can be 
now discovered with respect to the Homeric 
Poems, but also as exhibiting a concise yet mas- 
terly sketch of the character, divisions and stages 
of the ancient Criticism. Heyne's Excursus, at the 
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end of the Iliad, are likewise extremely interest- 
ing, and full of various and useful information. 
Mr. R. P. Knight's Prolegomena present a great 
deal of matter in a small space, and should be read 
as being a kind of judgment on the theories of 
Wolfe and Heyne by an eminent, though rather 
eccentric, scholar. 
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It is said by Tatian* that Theagenes of Rhegium, Lives of 
in the time of Cambyses, Stesimbrotus the Tha- Homer# 
sian, Antimachus the Colophonian, Herodotus of 
Halicarnassus, Dionysius the Olynthian, Ephorus 
of Cumae, Philochorus the Athenian, Metaclides 
and Chamseleon the Peripatetics, and Zenodotus, 
Aristophanes, Callimachus, Crates, Eratosthenes, 
Aristarchus and Apollodorus, the Grammarians, 
all wrote concerning the poetry, the birth and the 
age of Homer. Of the works of all these authors, 
nothing now remains with the nominal exception 
of a Life of Homer, attributed to Herodotus, but 
which, as well on account of its minute and fabu- 
lous details as of the inconsistency f of a statement 
in it with the undoubted language of Herodotus, 

* Fabric. Lib. II. c. 1, s. 3. 

t In the Life it is said, that Homer lived 622 years before the in- 
vasion of Greece by Xerxes ; whereas Herodotus expressly records 
his opinion that he lived nb more than 400 years before his own 
(Herodotus's) time. 'Ho-Utiov yap xai "O/ungov fiXtxiV TrrpaxestWi inert 
&9Jt£» fj.iv 7rpo-BvTtfQv<; ytverQett, not ov irxiow. — Euterp. s. 53. 
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is now almost universally considered as spurious 
Such as it is, however, it is a very ancient com- 
pilation, and the text from which all subsequent 
stories have been taken or altered. There is a 
short Life of Homer, also, bearing the name of 
Plutarch, but which is, like the former, generally 
condemned as a forgery — a forgery, however, of 
this unusual nature, that there is reason to believe 
it more ancient* than its supposed author. 

It may well seem preposterous to write the life 
of a man, whose very individual existence some of 
the greatest scholars of modern days have denied, 
and concerning whom it is clear that even Hero- 
dotus* the most ancient of the Greek historians, 
could only conjecture that he lived 400 years be- 
fore his own time. Indeed I believe there is but 
one historical fact in either of these two Lives, 
and fliat is, that Homer, or whoever was the au- 
thor, or, according to Heyne, whoever were the 
authors, of the Iliad, was, or were, born and bred 
in Asiatic Greece. Of this there is plenty of 
good evidence in the Iliad itself, and beyond this 
every thing seems as merely fabulous as the 
popular stories of King Arthur. However, some 
account of the common traditions about Horn 

* Quinctdiaii, Lib. X* 1 , ami Seneca, Ep, 88, both more amr 
than Plutarch, seem clearly aware or this Life of Homer. I panic 
larly recommend the perusal of the whole of ihis lirst section of 1 

<onth honk of Quinetiltan tf> the young scholar. 
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probably be looked for here, and the story 
*J explain the origin of several epithets which 
are frequently applied to him, and the meaning of 
many allusions to be met with in the Greek and 
Latin writers. 

There is then a general agreement that the Parentage 
name of Homers mother was Critheis; but the 
accounts differ a good deal as to his father. 
Ephorus* says that there were three brothers, 
natives of Curaae, Atelles, Maeon and Dius; that 
Dius, being in debt, migrated to Ascra in Bceotia, 
and there became the father of Hesiod by his wife 
Pycimcde; that Atelles died iu Cuma?, having 
appointed his brother Maeon guardian of liis 
daughter Critheis; that Critheis becoming with 
child by her uncle, was given in marriage to Phe- 
mius, a native of Smyrna, and a school-master in 
that city; and that in due time afterwards, whilst 
she was in or near the baths on the river Meles, 
she gave birth to a child, who was called Mele- 
sigenes from this circumstance, Aristotle f re- 
lates that a young woman of the island of Io, 
being with child by a Daemon or Genius — a fami- 
liar of the Muses — fled to the coast, where she 
was seized by pirates, who presented her as a gift 
to Mason, King of the Lydians, at that time resi- 
dent in, and ruler over, Smyrna. Maeon married 
her; she, Critheis, gave birth to Melesigenes, as 

• Plularch, V, Tf t IbiiK 
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before mentioned, and upon her death, soon after, 
Maeon brought up her child as his own. Here we 
have an origin of the two epithets or appellatives, 
Melesigenes and Mrconides. 

Ephorus * says he was called Homer ("Oju.ijpof) 
when he became blind — the Ionians so styling 
blind men because they were followers of a guide 
(Owpiuaav). Aristotle's f account is, that the Ly- 
dians being pressed by the yEolians, and resolv- 
ing to abandon Smyrna, made a proclamation 
that whoever wished to follow them should go on 
of the city, and that thereupon Melesigenes said 
he would follow or accompany them (o^eiv); upon 
which he acquired the name of Homer. Another 
derivation of the name is from 6 pi opw — one not 
seeing ; as to which notion of his blindness, Pater- 
culus says that whoever thinks Homer was born 
blind must needs be blind himself in all his senses. 
It was said also that he was so called from 6 ft^po? 
(the thigh), because he had some mark on his 
thigh to denote his illegitimacy. In the Life of 
Homer by Proclus, the story is that the Poet was 
delivered up by the people of Smyrna to Chios 
a pledge or hostage (?f*»jpof) on the conclusion of i 
truce. The derivation that favors the theories 
both of Wolfe and Heyne is from fyiou eifew — to 
speak together, or from 6^ps7v to assemble toge- 

' Plularoh, V. If. t Ibid. 
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ther; but every one of these are mere conjectures, 
and some of them very unhappy ones. 

The stories proceed in general to state that Travels and 
Homer himself became a schoolmaster and poet 
of great celebrity at Smyrna, and remained there 
till Mentes, a foreign merchant, induced him to 
travel. That the author or authors of the Iliad 
and Odyssey must have travelled pretty exten- 
sively for those times, is unquestionable; for be- 
sides the accurate knowledge of Greece Proper 
displayed in the Catalogue, it is clear that the 
Poet had a familiar acquaintance with the islands 
both in the iEgean and the Ionian seas,* the 
coasts of Asia Minor from the Hellespont indefi- 
nitely southward, Crete, Cyprus, and Egypt; and 
possessed also distinct information with respect to 
Libya, ./Ethiopia, Phoenicia, Caria, and Phrygia. 
In his travels Homer visited Ithaca, and there be- 
came subject to a disease in his eyes, which after- 

* The late Mr. Bryant was induced by the extreme particularity 
of the local descriptions of Ithaca in the Odyssey, to contend for that 
island's being- the birth-place of Homer, and he imagined that the 
poet's own adventures are related under the name of those of Ulysses. 
But do these descriptions correspond with the actual face of the 
island? Can any one find the famous Cavern of the Nymphs 1 As 
to mere particularity of detail, Peter Wilkins and Robinson Crusoe 
cannot be surpassed. 

It may be mentioned here that Joshua Barnes wrote a book to 
prove that King Solomon was the author of the Iliad ; and that Con- 
stantine Koliades maintains that the real Homer was no other than 
Ulysses himself. 
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wards terminated in total blindness. From 
island lie is said to have gone to Italy and even tc 
Spain; but there is no sign in either of the two 
poems of any knowledge westward of the Ionian 
Sea. Wherever he went, Homer recited his 
verses, which were universally admired, except at 
Smyrna, where he was a prophet in his own 
country. At Phocaea, a schoolmaster of the name 
of Thestorides, obtained from Homer a copy 
his poetry, and then sailed to Chios and recite 
the Homeric verses as his own. Homer followed 
was rescued by Glaucus, a goatherd, from the at- 
tack of his dogs,* and brought by him to Bolissus, 
a town in Chios, where he resided a long time, in 
the possession of wealth and a splendid reputation. 
Thestorides left the island upon Homer's arrival. 
According to Herodotus he died at Io, on his way 
to Athens, and was buried near the sea shore. 
Proclus says, he died in consequence of falling 
over a stone, Plutarch tells a very different story. 
He preserves two responses of an oracle to Homer, 
in both of which he was cautioned to beware of 
the young men's riddle, and relates that the Poet, 
being on his voyage to Thebes, to attend a musi- 
cal or poetical contest at the feast of Saturn in 
that city, landed in the island of Io, and whilst 



*. An incident supposed lo be recorded in that passage of the Odys- 
sey (E\ xiv. 29,) where Ulysses is in danger of being torn bv ihe 
dogs at the porch of the house of Kvmeua. 
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who wrote B.C. 444, and is founded on the a 
sumption that Homer must have lived before t* 
return of the Heraclidae into Peloponnesus, 
event which took place within eighty years after 
the Trojan war. The Newtonian calculation is 
also adopted, which fixes the capture of Troy as 
low as B.C. 904. The argument is, that it is ex- 
tremely improbable that Homer, so minute as he 
is in his descriptions of Greece, and so full of the 
histories of the reigning dynasties in its various 
districts, should never notice so very remarkab 
an occurrence as the almost total abolition of t 
kingly government throughout Greece, and the 
substitution of the republican form in its stead. 
Now this national revolution was coincident witl 
or i in mediately consequent on, the return of th 
descendants of Hercules, It is said also, that the 
Poet mentions the grandchildren of /Eneas as 
reigning in Troy, in the Prophecy of Neptune in 
the Iliad,* and that in another speech f of Juno's 

* Muv Ji }h Atnttw Bat Tputere-tv ttvtL%u t 

II, xx. 308. 
Then shall Xneas o'er the Trojans reign, 
And children's children hi* great line maintain. 
Almost the same words occur in the Hymn to Venus, v. 197, 198, 
and they destroy the very foundation of the Roman claim to Trojan 
descent through Virgil's hero, The Augustan poet, either on his 
own authority, or tinder shelter nf an old reading of navrtm for 
Tpveeirt, writes—* 

Nunc domus , Eneas ctmtth dominabitur ww, 
Et nati natorum, et qui nascentur ab iltts. 
t A', iv. 51-4. 
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he seems to intimate the insecure state of the chief 
existing dynasties of the race of Pelops; and it is 
inferred from this, that he flourished during the 
third generation, or upwards of sixty years after the 
destruction of Troy. Upon this argument Ileyne* 
eraarks, that in the first place a poet, who was 
elebrating heroes of the Pelopid race, had no 
occasion to notice a revolution by which their 
amilies were expatriated and their kingdoms 
abolished; and next, which seems an insurmount- 
able objection, that the Ionic migration took place 
sixty years later than the return of the Heraclidae, 
yet that Homer was an Ionian, and a resident in, 
or at least perfectly conversant with, Ionian Asia, 
is admitted on all hands and is indeed incontesta- 
ble; and as he never notices this migration, though 
it was certainly a. very remarkable event and one 
which he must have known, he may just as well 
for other or the same reasons have been silent on 
the subject of a revolution by w hich that migra- 
tion was caused. The Arundclian Marble places 
Homer B.C. 907, the Ionian Migration B.C. 
1044, the Return of the Heraclida? B.C. 1104, 
and the Capture of Troy B.C. 1184. Heyne 
approves this calculation as, upon the whole, the 
ost consistent with all the authorities: but it is 
variance with Newton's chronology, and is 



• Incurs, a J IK ft', k*lv. 
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who wrote B.C. 444, and is founded on the a 
sumption that Homer must have lived before t* 
return of the Heraclidae into Peloponnesus, 
event which took place within eighty years after 
the Trojan war. The Newtonian calculation is 
also adopted, which fixes the capture of Troy as 
low as B.C. 904. The argument is, that it is ex- 
tremely improbable that Homer, so ininute as he 
is in his descriptions of Greece, and so full of tl 
histories of the reigning dynasties in its varioi 
districts, should never notice so very remarkable 
an occurrence as the almost total abolition of tr 
kingly government throughout Greece, and the 
substitution of the republican form in its stead 
Now this national revolution was coincident with, 
or immediately consequent on, the return of the 
descendants of Hercules. It is said also, that the 
Poet mentions the grandchildren of .'Eneas* as 
reigning in Troy, in the Prophecy of Neptune in 
the Iliad,* and that in another speech f of Juno's 

* UZv Si %n Alviiao BU Tpxitr&w aW^i. 

Ka! raft)? <v&l$w 7 *r« ur fAtrSirnr&i yivvyrat. 

IL T\ xx. 308. 
Then shall /Eneas o'er the Trojans reign, 
And children's children his great line maintain. 
Almost the same words occur in the Hymn to Venus, v. 197, 198; 
and they destroy the very foundation of the Roman claim to Trojan 
descent through Virgil's hero. The Augustan poet, cither on his 
own authority, or under shelter nf an old reading of vdrrtm fo 
Tpvtara-t* writes* — 

Nunc domus yEoe» cunrth dotnmahitur wit, 
FA f/ati naloruin, et qui nascentur ab illis, 
t A', iv. 51-4. 
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he seems to intimate the insecure state of the chief 
existing dynasties of the race of Pelops; and it is 
inferred from this, that he flourished during the 
third generation, or upwards of sixty years after the 
estruction of Troy. Upon this argument Heyne* 
emarks, that in the first place a poet, who was 
celebrating heroes of the Pelopid race, had no 
occasion to notice a revolution by which their 
ilies were expatriated and their kingdoms 
abolished; and next, which seems an insurmount- 
.ble objection, that the Ionic migration took place 
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et that Homer was an Ionian, and a resident in, 
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hich he must have known, he may just as well 
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therefore a calculation, of the exactness of which 
we can never feel confident. 
Reputation, The vicissitudes to which Homer's reputation 
and influence have been subject deserve notice. 
From the first known collection of the Iliad and 
Odyssey in the time of the Pisistratidae to the 
promulgation of Christianity, the love and rever- 
ence with which the name of Homer was regarded, 
went on constantly increasing, till at last public 
games were instituted in his honor, statues dedi- 
cated, temples erected, and sacrifices offered 
him as a divinity. There were such temples 
Smyrna,* Chios, and Alexandria; and accortlin 
to ./Elian,f the Argives sacrificed to, and invoke 
the names and presence of Apollo and Horn 
together. 

But about the beginning of the second centu 
of the Christian era, when the struggle between 
the old and the new religions was warm and ac- 
tive, the tide turned. " Heathenism/' says Pope, J 
" was then to be destroyed, and Homer appeared 
the father of it, whose fictions were at once t 
belief of the Pagan religion, and the objections 
Christianity against it. He became therefore 
deeply involved in the question, and not with that 
honor which hitherto attended him, but as a cxi 
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• Cic. pro Archia. 
% Essay on Horner. 
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minal who had drawn the world into folly. He 
ras on the one hand* accused for having framed 
ibles upon the works of Moses — as the rebellion 
the Giants from the building of Babel, and the 
isting of Ate or Strife out of Heaven from the 
of Lucifer. He was exposed on the other 
iand for those which he is said to invent, as 
when Arnobiusf cries out, " This is the man who 
wounded your Venus, imprisoned your Mars, 
who freed even your Jupiter by Briareus, and 
who finds authorities for all your vices," &c. 
Mankind was derided J for whatever he bad 
hitherto made them believe ; and Plato, § who ex- 
pelled him his Commonwealth, has of all the Phi- 
losophers found the best quarter from the Fathers 
for passing that sentence. His finest beauties 
began to take a new appearance of pernicious 
qualities; and because they might be considered 
as allurements to Fancy, or supports to those 
errors with which they were mingled, they were 
to be depreciated, while the contest of Faith was 
in being. It was hence, that the reading of them 
was discouraged, that we hear Rufinus accusing 
St. Jerome for it, and that St. Austin] | rejects 
ls the grand master of Fable; though indeed 



* Juat. Mart. Admon. ad Gentes. 
t Advere. Gentes, lib. vii. f Tertnlt. Apol. c. 14. 
$ Arnobius, ibid. Eusebius prap» evangel, lib. xiv. c. 10. 
|| Confess, lib. L c % 14. 
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is now almost universally considered as spuriou 
Such as it is, however, it is a very ancient com- 
pilation, and the text from which all subsequent 
stories have been taken or altered. There is a 
short Life of Homer, also, bearing the name of 
Plutarch, but which is, like the former, generally 
condemned as a forgery — a forgery, however, of 
this unusual nature, that there is reason to believe 
it more ancient* than its supposed author. 

It may well seem preposterous to write the life 
of a man, whose very individual existence some of 
the greatest scholars of modem days have denied, 
and concerning whom it is clear that even Hero- 
dotus, the most ancient of the Greek historians, 
could only conjecture that he lived 400 years be- 
fore his own time. Indeed I believe there is but 
one historical fact in either of these two Lives, 
and that is, that Homer, or whoever was the au- 
thor, or, according to Heyne, whoever were the 
authors, of the Hiad, was, or were, born and bred 
in Asiatic Greece. Of this there is plenty of 
good evidence in the Iliad itself, and beyond this 
every thing seems as merely fabulous as the 
popular stories of King Arthur. However, some 
account of the common traditions about Homer 
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* Quinctilian, Lib. X. 1, and Seneca, Ep. 88, both more ancient 
than Plutarch, seem clearly aware of this Life of Homer. I pnrtic 
la/ly recommend the perusal of tlic whole of this first section of 1 

*enfh hook of Quim'hlmn in the young scholar. 
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will probably be looked for here, and the story 
will explain the origin of several epithets which 
are frequently applied to him, and the meaning of 
many allusions to be met with in the Greek and 
Latin writers. 

There is then a general agreement that the 
name of Homer's mother was Critheis; but the 
accounts difler a good deal as to his father, 
phorus* says that there were three brothers, 
tives of Cunue, Atelles, Maeon and Dius; that 
-us, being in debt, migrated to Ascra in Bceotia, 
nd there became the father of Hesiod by his wife 
ycimede; that Atelles died in Cumae, having 
ppointed his brother Maeon guardian of his 
aughter Critheis; that Critheis becoming with 
VI by her uncle, was given in marriage to Phe- 
*us, a native of Smyrna, and a school-master in 
at city; and that in due time afterwards, whilst 
e was in or near the baths on the river Meles, 
she gave birth to a child, who was called Mele- 
sigenes from this circumstance. Aristotle f re- 
lates that a young woman of the island of Io, 
being with child by a Daemon or Genius — a fami- 
liar of the Muses — fled to the coast, where she 
was seized by pirates, who presented her as a gift 
to Maeon, King of the Lydians, at that time resi- 
dent in, and ruler over, Smyrna. Maeon married 
her; she, Critheis, gave birth to Melesigenes, as 
♦ Plutarch, V. H t [ted. 
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before mentioned, and upon her death, soon after, 
Maeon brought up her child as his own. Here we 
have an origin of the two epithets or appellatives, 
Melesigenes and Maeonides. 
Name Ephorus* says he was called Homer ("Opujpos 

when he became blind — the Ionians so stylin 
blind men because they were followers of a guid 
( f Op^eu<i)v). Aristotle's f account is, that the Ly- 
dians being pressed by the Cohans, and resolv 
ing to abandon Smyrna, made a proclamation 
that whoever wished to follow them should go ou 
of the city, and that thereupon Melesigenes sa* 
he would follow or accompany them (6f«jpe7v) ; upon 
which he acquired the name of Homer* Another 
derivation of the name is from 6 pj tyuiv — one nc 
seeing; as to which notion of his biindnessj Pater- 
culus says that whoever thinks Homer was bom 
blind must needs be blind himself in all his senses. 
It was said also that he was so called from 6 ^poj 
(the thigh), because he had some mark on his 
thigh to denote his illegitimacy. In the Life of 
Homer by Proclus, the story is that the Poet was 
delivered up by the people of Smyrna to Chios as 
a pledge or hostage (*wpos) on the conclusion of a 
truce. The derivation that favors the theories 
both of Wolfe and Heyne is from fytou eipsiy — to 
speak together y or from ofwjpsiv to assemble toge* 
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ther; but every one of these are mere conjectures, 
and some of them very unhappy ones. 

The stories proceed in general to state that Travels and 
Homer himself became a schoolmaster and poet 
of great celebrity at Smyrna, and remained there 
till Mentes, a foreign merchant, induced him to 
travel. That the author or authors of the Iliad 
and Odyssey must have travelled pretty exten- 
sively for those times, is unquestionable; for be- 
sides the accurate knowledge of Greece Proper 
displayed in the Catalogue, it is clear that the 
Poet had a familiar acquaintance with the islands 
both in the iEgean and the Ionian seas,* the 
coasts of Asia Minor from the Hellespont indefi- 
nitely southward, Crete, Cyprus, and Egypt; and 
possessed also distinct information with respect to 
Libya, ^Ethiopia, Phoenicia, Caria, and Phrygia. 
In his travels Homer visited Ithaca, and there be- 
came subject to a disease in his eyes, which after- 

* The late Mr. Bryant was induced by the extreme particularity 
of the local descriptions of Ithaca in the Odyssey, to contend for that 
island's being* the birth-place of Homer, and he imagined that the 
poet's own adventures are related under the name of those of Ulysses. 
Bat do these descriptions correspond with the actual face of the 
island? Can any one find the famous Cavern of the Nymphs 1 As 
to mere particularity of detail, Peter Wilkins and Robinson Crusoe 
cannot be surpassed. 

It may be mentioned here that Joshua Barnes wrote a book to 
prove that King Solomon was the author of the Iliad ; and that Con- 
stantine Koliades maintains that the real Homer was no other than 
Ulysses himself. 



wards terminated in total blindness. From this 
island he is said to have gone to Italy and even to 
Spain; but there is no sign in either of the two 
poems of any knowledge westward of the Ionian 
Sea. Wherever he went, Homer recited bfc 
verses, which were universally admired, except at 
Smyrna, where he was a prophet in his own 
country. At Phocaea, a schoolmaster of the name 
of Thestorides, obtained from Homer a copy 
his poetry, and then sailed to Chios and recite 
the Homeric verses as his own. Homer followe 
was rescued by Glaucus, a goatherd, from the a 
tack of his dogs,* and brought by him to Bolissus, 
a town in Chios, where he resided a long time, in 
the possession of wealth and a splendid reputation. 
Thestorides left the island upon Homer's arrival. 
According to Herodotus he died at Io, on his way 
to Athens, and was buried near the sea shore. 
Proclus says, he died in consequence of falling 
over a stone. Plutarch tells a very different story. 
He preserves two responses of an oracle to Homer, 
in both of which he was cautioned to beware of 
the young mens riddle, and relates that the Poet, 
being on his voyage to Thebes, to attend a musi- 
cal or poetical contest at the feast of Saturn in 
that city, landed in the island of Io, and whilst 



* Ad incident supposed to be recorded in that passage of Uie Ody 
sey (s'. xiv, 29,) where Ulysaea is in danger of being turn by i 
dogs at the porch of the house of Kumeus. 
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minal who had drawn the world into folly. He 
was on the one hand* accused for having framed 
fables upon the works of Moses — as the rebellion 
of the Giants from the building of Babel, and the 
easting of Ate or Strife out of Heaven from the 
fall of Lucifer. He was exposed on the other 
band for those which he is said to invent, as 
when Arnobiusf cries out, " This is the man who 
wounded your Venus, imprisoned your Mars, 
who freed even your Jupiter by Briareus, and 
who finds authorities for all your vices/' &c. 
Mankind was deridedj for whatever he had 
hitherto made them believe; and Plato,§ who ex- * 
pelled him his Commonwealth, has of all the Phi- 
losophers found the best quarter from the Fathers 
for passing that sentence. His finest beauties 
began to take a new appearance of pernicious 
qualities; and because they might be considered 
as allurements to Fancy, or supports to those 
errors with which they were mingled, they were 
to be depreciated, while the contest of Faith was 
in being. It was hence, that the reading of them 
was discouraged, that we hear Rufinus accusing 
St. Jerome for it, and that St. Austin || rejects 
him as the grand master of Fable; though indeed 

* Just. Mart. Admon. ad Gentes. 
t Advers. Gentes, lib. vii. t Tertull. Apol. c. 14. 
$ Arnobius, ibid. Eusebius praep. evangel, lib. xiv. c. 10. 
|| Confess, lib. i. c. 14. 
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who wrote B.C. 444, and is founded on the a 
sumption that Homer must have lived before th 
return of the Heraclidae into Peloponnesus, » 
event which took place within eighty years after 
the Trojan war. The Newtonian calculation is 
also adopted, which fixes the capture of Troy as 
low as B.C. 904. The argument is, that it is ex- 
tremely improbable that Homer, so minute as h 
is in his descriptions of Greece, and so full of th 
histories of the reigning dynasties in its vario 
districts, should never notice so very remarkabl 
an occurrence as the almost total abolition of the 
kingly government throughout Greece, aud the 
substitution of the republican form in its stead* 
Now this national revolution was coincident with, 
or immediately consequent on, the return of the 
descendants of Hercules. It is said also, that the 
Poet mentions the grandchildren of iEneas as 
reigning in Troy, in the Prophecy of Neptune in 
the Iliad,* and that in another speech f of Juno* 

• Kvv JJ 5^ AlvtUtt Bin Tpa£f or* v aW^fii, 

12k T / , xk. 308. 
Then shall JEneas o'er the Trojans reign. 
And children's children his great line maintain. 
Almost the same words occur in the Hymn to Venus, v. 197, 198 ; 
and they destroy the very foundation of the Roman claim to Trojan 
descent through Virgil's hero. The Augustan poet, either on his 
own authority, or under shelter of an old reading of wttrrten for 

Nunc domus /Lnerc amclia dommahiUir nr«, 
Et uati natorum, et qui nascentur ab i J lis- 
r a\ iv, 5i-4« 
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ther; but every one of these are mere conjectures, 
and some of them very unhappy ones. 

The stories proceed in general to state that Travels and 
Homer himself became a schoolmaster and poet 
of great celebrity at Smyrna, and remained there 
till Mentes, a foreign merchant, induced him to 
travel. That the author or authors of the Iliad 
and Odyssey must have travelled pretty exten- 
sively for those times, is unquestionable ; for be- 
sides the accurate knowledge of Greece Proper 
displayed in the Catalogue, it is clear that the 
Poet had a familiar acquaintance with the islands 
both in the JEgean and the Ionian seas,* the 
coasts of Asia Minor from the Hellespont indefi- 
nitely southward, Crete, Cyprus, and Egypt; and 
possessed also distinct information with respect to 
Libya, ^Ethiopia, Phoenicia, Caria, and Phrygia. 
In his travels Homer visited Ithaca, and there be- 
came subject to a disease in his eyes, which after- 

* The late Mr. Bryant was induced by the extreme particularity 
of the local descriptions of Ithaca in the Odyssey, to contend for that 
island's being- the birth-place of Homer, and he imagined that the 
poet's own adventures are related under the name of those of Ulysses. 
But do these descriptions correspond with the actual face of the 
island? Can any one find the famous Cavern of the Nymphs ? As 
to mere particularity of detail, Peter Wilkins and Robinson Crusoe 
cannot be surpassed. 

It may be mentioned here that Joshua Barnes wrote a book to 
prove that King Solomon was the author of the Iliad ; and that Con- 
stantine Koliades maintains that the real Homer was no other than 
Ulysses himself. 
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therefore a calculation, of the exactness of which 
we can never feel confident. 
Reputation. The vicissitudes to which Homer's reputation 
and influence have been subject deserve notice 
From the first known collection of the Iliad and 
Odyssey in the time of the Pisistratidae to the 
promulgation of Christianity, the love and rever- 
ence with which the name of Homer was regarded, 
went on constantly increasing, till at last public 
games were instituted in his honor, statues dedi 
cated, temples erected, and sacrifices offered 
him as a divinity. There were such temples at 
Smyrna,* Chios, and Alexandria; and accordin 
to ^Elian,f the Argives sacrificed to, and invoke 
the names and presence of Apollo and Horn 
together. 

But about the beginning of the second century 
of the Christian era, when the struggle between 
the old and the new religions was warm and ac- 
tive, the tide turned. ° Heathenism," says Pope,^ 
" was then to be destroyed, and Homer appeared 
the father of it, whose fictions were at once the 
belief of the Pagan religion, and the objections of 
Christianity against it. He became therefore 
deeply involved in the question, and not with that 
honor which hitherto attended him, but as a cri- 



* Cic, pro Archia. 
t Essay on Homer. 



t Lib. ix. c. 15. 
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inal who had drawn the world into folly. Ho 
as on the one hand* accused for having framed 
bles upon the works of Moses— as the rebellion 
f the Giants from the building of Babel, and the 
sting of Ate or Strife out of Heaven from the 
of Lucifer. He was exposed on the other 
nd for those which he is said to invent, as 
hen Arnobiusf cries out, " This is the man who 
ounded your Venus, imprisoned your Mars, 
ho freed even your Jupiter by Briar eus, and 
ho finds authorities for all your vices," &c. 
ankind was deridedj for whatever he had 
itherto made them believe; and Plato»§ who ex- 
pelled him his Commonwealth, has of all the Phi- 
losophers found the best quarter from the Fathers 
for passing that sentence. His finest beauties 
gan to take a new appearance of pernicious 
qualities; and because they might be considered 
as allurements to Fancy, or supports to those 
ors with which they were mingled, they were 
to be depreciated, while the contest of Faith was 
in being. It was hence, that the reading of them 
as discouraged, that we hear Rufinus accusing 
St. Jerome for it, and that St. Austin || rejects 
as the grand master of Fable; though indeed 
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* Just. Mart, Admon, ad Centea, 
t Advera. Gentes, lib. vii. $ TertulJ. ApoL c. 14. 
f Arnobius, ibid. Eusebius prEp. evangel* lib* xiv. c. 10* 
|| Confess, lib. I c. 14. 
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is now almost universally considered as spuriou 
Such as it is, however, it is a very ancient com- 
pilation ^ and the text from which all subsequent 
stories have been taken or altered. There is a 
short Life of Homer, also, bearing the name of 
Plutarch, but which is, like the former, generally 
condemned as a forgery — a forgery, however, of 
this unusual nature, that there is reason to believe 
it more ancient * than its supposed author. 

It may well seem preposterous to write the life 
of a man, whose very individual existence some of 
the greatest scholars of modern days have denied, 
and concerning whom it is clear that even Hero- 
dotus, the most ancient of the Greek historians, 
could only conjecture that he lived 400 years be- 
fore his own time. Indeed I believe there is but 
one historical fact in either of these two Lives, 
and that is, that Homer, or whoever was the au- 
thor, or, according to Heyne, whoever were the 
authors, of the Iliad, was, or were, born and bred 
in Asiatic Greece. Of this there is plenty of 
good evidence in the Iliad itself, and beyond this 
every thing seems as merely fabulous as the 
popular stories of King Arthur. However, some 
account of the common traditions about Homer 



lis 



* <}uinctitian, Lib. X. 1 , and Seneca, Ep* 88, both more ancio 
than Plutarch, seem clearly aware or this Life of Homer. I partieo 
Wly recommend the perusal of the whale of ibis first section of t 
\n\\\\ bOW Of QiiincUli.m ft) (he young scholar. 
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will probably be looked for here, and the story 
ill explain the origin of several epithets which 
re frequently applied to him, and the meaning of 
many allusions to be met with in the Greek and 
atin writers. 

There is then a general agreement that the Panama 
name of Homers mother was Critheis; but the 
accounts differ a good deal as to his father, 
iphorus* says that there were three brothers, 
atives of Cuma?, Atclles, Mason and Dius; that 
ius, being in debt, migrated to Ascra in Bceotia, 
and there became the father of Hesiod by his wife 
ycimede; that Atelles died in Cumae, having 
appointed his brother Maeon guardian of his 
aughter Critheis; that Critheis becoming w-ith 
hild by her uncle, was given in marriage to Phe- 
ius, a native of Smyrna, and a school-master in 
at city ; and that in due time afterwards, whilst 
he was in or near the baths on the river Meles, 
f e gave birth to a child, who was called Mcle- 
igenes from this circumstance, Aristotle f re- 
tes that a young woman of the island of Io, 
eing with child by a Daemon or Genius — a fami- 
liar of the Muses — fled to the coast, where she 
was seized by pirates, who presented her as a gift 
to Maeon, King of the Lydians, at that time resi- 
dent in, and ruler over, Smyrna. Mason married 
er; she, Critheis, gave birth to Melcsigenes, as 

• Plutarch, V. H. t IHi 
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before mentioned, and upon her death, soon after, 
Mseon brought up her child as his own. Here we 
have an origin of the two epithets or appellatives, 
Melesigenes and Maeonides. 

Ephorus * says he was called Homer ("Opijpo^ 
when he became blind — the Ionians so styling 
blind men because they were followers of a guide 
('Opjf wwy). Aristotle's f account is, that th6 Ly- 
dians being pressed by the yEolians, and resolv- 
ing to abandon Smyrna, made a proclamation, 
that whoever wished to follow them should go out 
of the city, and that thereupon Melesigenes said 
be would follow or accompany them (&^e7v); upon 
which he acquired the name of Homer. Another 
derivation of the name is from 6 opuiv—one not 
seeing; as to which notion of his blindness, Pater- 
culus says that whoever thinks Homer was born 
blind must needs be blind himself in all his senses. 
It was said also that he was so called from 6 n^oj 
(the thigh), because he had some mark on his 
thigh to denote Ins illegitimacy. In the Life of 
Homer by Proclus, the story is that the Poet was 
delivered up by the people of Smyrna to Chios as 
a pledge or hostage (o^pos) on the conclusion of a 
truce. The derivation that favors the theories 
both of Wolfe and Heyne is from o^ou eTpftv- — to 
speak together, or from ipypslv to assemble toge- 
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ther; but every one of these are mere conjectures, 
and some of them very unhappy ones. 

The stories proceed in general to state that Travels and 
Homer himself became a schoolmaster and poet 
of great celebrity at Smyrna, and remained there 
till Mentes, a foreign merchant, induced him to 
travel. That the author or authors of the Iliad 
and Odyssey must have travelled pretty exten- 
sively for those times, is unquestionable ; for be- 
sides the accurate knowledge of Greece Proper 
displayed in the Catalogue, it is clear that the 
Poet had a familiar acquaintance with the islands 
both in the JEgean and the Ionian seas,* the 
coasts of Asia Minor from the Hellespont indefi- 
nitely southward, Crete, Cyprus, and Egypt; and 
possessed also distinct information with respect to 
Libya, ^Ethiopia, Phoenicia, Caria, and Phrygia. 
In his travels Homer visited Ithaca, and there be- 
came subject to a disease in his eyes, which after- 

* The late Mr. Bryant was induced by the extreme particularity 
of the local descriptions of Ithaca in the Odyssey, to contend for that 
island's being- the birth-place of Homer, and he imagined that the 
poet's own adventures are related under the name of those of Ulysses. 
But do these descriptions correspond with the actual face of the 
island ? Can any one find the famous Cavern of the Nymphs ? As 
to mere particularity of detail, Peter Wilkins and Robinson Crusoe 
cannot be surpassed. 

It may be mentioned here that Joshua Barnes wrote a book to 
piove that King Solomon was the author of the Iliad ; and that Con- 
stantino Koliades maintains that the real Homer was no other than 
Ulysses himself. 
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wards terminated in total blindness. From this 
island he is said to have gone to Italy and even to 
Spain; but there is no sign in either of the two 
poems of any knowledge westward of the Ionian 
Sea, Wherever he went, Homer recited his 
verses, which were universally admired, except at 
Smyrna, where he was a prophet in his own 
country. At Phocaea, a schoolmaster of the name 
of Thestorides, obtained from Homer a copy 
his poetry, and then sailed to Chios and recite 
the Homeric verses as his own. Homer followed 
was rescued by Glaucus, a goatherd, from the a 
tack of his dogs,* and brought by him to Bolissus, 
a town in Chios, where he resided a long time, in 
the possession of wealth and a splendid reputation. 
Thestorides left the island upon Homer's arrival. 
According to Herodotus he died at Io, on his way 
to Athens, and was buried near the sea shore* 
Proclus says, he died in consequence of falling 
over a stone, Plutarch tells a very different story. 
He preserves two responses of an oracle to Homer, 
in both of which he was cautioned to beware of 
the young men's riddle, and relates that the Poet, 
being on his voyage to Thebes, to attend a musi- 
cal or poetical contest at the feast of Saturn in 
that city, landed in the island of Io, and whilst 

* An incident supposed to be recorded in that passage of the Ody 
Key (E'. xiv. 29,) where ^lyases is in danger of being torn l-v I 
dogs at the porch of the honae of Fumeus, 
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It may perhaps be confidently said that the Iliad Antiquity of 
is, with the exception of the Pentateuch and some e 
other books of the Old Testament, the most an- 
cient composition known. There seems to be 
good proof that it is older than the Odyssey, older 
than Hesiod, and older than the Epical and other 
Poems which have been ascribed to Orpheus and 
Musaeus, and which were probably, for the most 
part, produced during the interval between the 
Homeric age and the dynasty of Pisistratus; an 
interval of which we can learn little from history, 
and the obscurity of which seems in some sort to 
be aggravated by contrast with the light with 
which it is bounded. The splendor of Homer is 
at the beginning and the end of this interval, and 
the two bright points of the composition and the 
collective publication of the Iliad define, but they 
do not measure, the length, the depth, or the 
breadth of the historic darkness between them. 
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who wrote B. C. 444, and is founded on the as- 
sumption that Homer must have lived before the 
return of the Heraclida? into Peloponnesus, an 
event which took place within eighty years after 
the Trojan war. The Newtonian calculation is 
also adopted, which fixes the capture of Troy as 
low as B.C. 904. The argument is, that it is ex- 
tremely improbable that Homer, ao minute as h 
is in his descriptions of Greece, and so full of th 
histories of the reigning dynasties in its vario 
districts, should never notice so very remarkabl 
an occurrence as the almost total abolition of th 
kingly government throughout Greece, and th 
substitution of the republican form in its stead* 
Now this national revolution was coincident with, 
or immediately consequent on, the return of the 
descendants of Hercules. It is said also, that the 
Poet mentions the grandchildren of /Eneas as 
reigning in Troy, in the Prophecy of Neptune in 
the Iliad, # and that in another speech f of Juno's 

* Nvv H ii Africa $in Tpxitttv aW£f( r 

II. *, xx. 308. 
Then shall /Eneas o'er the Trojans reign, 
And children's children his great line maintain. 
Altnosl the same words occur in the Hymn Lo Venus, v, 197 , 198 ; 
and they destroy the very foundation of the Roman claim to Trojan 
descent through Virgil's hero. The Augustan poet, either on his 
own authority, or under shelter of an old reading of irdyrze-iri for 
Tpfro-fl-i, writes — 

Nunc domus .Enere cttnctit dominabitur \>ri>. 
Et nati natorum, ti qui nascentur ab illis. 
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e seems to intimate the insecure state of the chief 
existing dynasties of the race of Pclops; and it is 
inferred from this, that he flourished during the 
third generation, or upwards of sixty years after the 
destruction of Troy, Upon this argument Heyne* 
emarks, that in the first place a poet, who was 
celebrating heroes of the Pelopid race, had no 
:casion to notice a revolution by which their 
families were expatriated and their kingdoms 
abolished; and next, which seems an insurmount- 
able objection, that the Ionic migration took place 
ixty years later than the return of the Heraclidae, 
yet that Homer was an Ionian, and a resident in, 
or at least perfectly conversant with, Ionian Asia, 
's admitted on all hands and is indeed incontesta- 
le; and as he never notices this migration, though 
it was certainly a. very remarkable event and one 
which he must have known, he may just as well 
*br other or the same reasons have been silent on 
the subject of a revolution by which that migra- 
tion was caused. The Arundclian Marble places 
Homer B. C. 907, the Ionian Migration B. C. 
1044, the Return of the Heraclidrc BX, 1104, 
and the Capture of Troy B.C. 1184 Heyne 
approves this calculation as, upon the whole, the 
ost consistent with all the authorities: but it is 
t variance with Newton's chronology, and if 



• Excurs, a J II, ft, mv. 
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wards terminated in total blindness. From this 
island he is said to have gone to Italy and even to 
Spain; but there is no sign in either of the two 
poems of any knowledge westward of the Ionian 
Sea, Wherever he went, Homer recited his 
verses, which were universally admired, except at 
Smyrna, where he was a prophet in his own 
country. At Phocaea, a schoolmaster of the nam 
of Thestorides, obtained from Homer a copy 
his poetry, and then sailed to Chios and recite 
the Homeric verses as his own. Homer followed 
was rescued by Glaucus, a goatherd, from the a 
tack of his dogs,* and brought by him to Bolissu 
a town in Chios, where he resided a long time, i 
the possession of wealth and a splendid reputation 
Thestorides left the island upon Homer's arrival. 
According to Herodotus he died at Io, on his way 
to Athens, and was buried near the sea shore. 
Proclus says, he died in consequence of falling 
over a stone. Plutarch tells a very different story, 
He preserves two responses of an oracle to Home 
in both of which he was cautioned to beware o 
the young men's riddle, and relates that the Poet, 
being on his voyage to Thebes, to attend a musi- 
cal or poetical contest at the feast of Saturn in 
that city, landed in the island of Io, and whilst 
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* An incident supposed to be recorded in that passage of the Ody 
sey xiv. 29.) where Ulynes is in danger of being torn l»v I 
dogs at the porch of the hou^ of Fumeua. 
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fall between the feet of its mother ; # Hector sa- 
crificed to Jupiter on the summit of Ida;f stoning 
seems to have been the Trojan punishment fop 
adultery ;J oxen are used to tread out corn;§ 
female captives are selected as the peculiar prizes 
of the generals and chiefs ;|| and to lie without 
burial was the last and worst aggravation of de- 
feat and death.^f Instances of this sort might be 
multiplied to any extent, but the student will find 
it a pleasing and useful task to discover them for 
himself ; and these will amply suffice to demon- 
strate the existence of that correspondence of 
spirit and manners between the Homeric and the 
early ages of the Bible history to which I have 
adverted. It is real and important ; it affords a 
standard of the feelings with which we ought to 
read the Iliad, if we mean to read it as it deserves, 
and it explains and sets in the true point of view 
numberless passages, which the ignorance or fri- 
volity of after-times has charged with obscurity, 
meanness, or error. The Old Testament and the 
Iliad reflect light mutually, .each on the other ; 
and both in respect of poetry and of morals,** it 

* T\ xix. 110. Deuteronomy, xxviii. 57. 

t x\ xxii.170. Deuteronomy, xii. 2. 

X r'. iii. 57. John, viii. 5. 

§ r'. xx. 495.; Deuteronomy, xxv. 4. f 

|| a', i. 118. Judges, v. 30. M 

1f a', i. 4. Deuteronomy, xxviii. 26. 

** " The whole of Homer's poetry is a praise of virtue \ and everw' ' 
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who wrote B, C. 444, and is founded on the 
sumption that Homer must have lived before the 
return of the Heraclidae into Peloponnesus, an 
event which took place within eighty years after 
the Trojan war. The Newtonian calculation is 
also adopted, which fixes the capture of Troy as 
low as B.C. 904. The argument is, that it is ex- 
tremely improbable that Homer, so minute as he 
is in his descriptions of Greece, and so full of the 
histories of the reigning dynasties in its variou; 
districts, should never notice so very remarkahl 
an occurrence as the almost total abolition of the 
kingly government throughout Greece, and the 
substitution of the republican form in its stead. 
Now this national revolution was coincident with, 
or immediately consequent on, the return of the 
descendants of Hercules. It is said also, that th 
Poet mentions the grandchildren of yEneas ai 
reigning in Troy, in the Prophecy of Neptune in 
the Iliad,* and that in another speech t of Juno's 
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K a: ffaTfoc ira/Jwi t« xjf /wST^TicrGf ytttnr&u 
IL T\ xx. 308. 
Then shall .Eneas o'er the Trojans reign, 
And children's children bis great line maintain. 
Almost the same words occur in the Hymn to Venus, v. 197, 196 
and they destroy the very foundation of the Roman claim to Trojan 
descent through Virgil's hero. The Augustan poet, either on his 
own authority, or under shelter of an old reading of iriirrtm P 
TpflSwu-i, writes — 

Nunc domus /Lne;e cuncu* dominabitar nra, 
Et nati natorum, et mii nascentur ab itlw. 
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he seems to intimate the insecure state of the chief 
existing dynasties of the race of Pelops; and it is 
inferred from this, that he flourished during the 
third generation, or upwards of sixty years after the 
destruction of Troy. Upon this argument Heyne* 
remarks, that in the first place a poet, who was 
celebrating heroes of the Pelopid race, had no 
occasion to notice a revolution by which their 
families were expatriated and their kingdoms 
abolished; and next, which seems an insurmount- 
able objection, that the Ionic migration took place 
sixty years later than the return of the Heraclidae, 
yet that Homer was an Ionian, and a resident in, 
or at least perfectly conversant with, Ionian Asia, 
is admitted on all hands and is indeed incontesta- 
ble; and as he never notices this migration, though 
it was certainly a. very remarkable event and one 
which he must have known, he may just as well 
for other or the same reasons have been silent on 
the subject of a revolution by which that migra- 
tion was caused. The Arundelian Marble places 
Homer B. C. 907, the Ionian Migration B. C. 
1044, the Return of the Heraclidae B. C. 1104, 
and the Capture of Troy B.C. 1184. Heyne 
approves this calculation as, upon the whole, the 
most consistent with all the authorities: but it is 
at variance with Newton's chronology, and is 
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therefore a calculation, of the exactness of which 
we can never feel confident* 

The vicissitudes to which Homer's reputation 
and influence have been subject deserve notice. 
From the first known collection of the Iliad and 
Odyssey in the time of the Pisistratida? to the 
promulgation of Christianity, the love and rever- 
ence with which the name of Homer was regarded, 
went on constantly increasing, till at last public 
games were instituted in his honor, statues dedi- 
cated, temples erected, and sacrifices offered to 
him as a divinity. There were such temples 
Smyrna,* Chios, and Alexandria ; and according 
to iEIian,f the Argives sacrificed to, and invokec 
the names and presence of Apollo and Homer 
together. 

But about the beginning of the second century 
of the Christian era, when the struggle between 
the old and the new religions was warm and ac- 
tive, the tide turned. u Heathenism," says Pope,f 
" was then to be destroyed, and Homer appeared 
the father of it, whose fictions were at once the 
belief of the Pagan religion, and the objections of 
Christianity against it. He became therefore 
deeply involved in the question, and not with that 
honor which hitherto attended him, but as a cri- 



* Cic. pro Archia. 
t Essay on Homer. 
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minal who had drawn the world into folly. He 
was on the one hand* accused for having framed 
'ables upon the works of Moses — as the rebellion 
f the Giants from the building of Babel, and the 
sting of Ate or Strife out of Heaven from the 
of Lucifer. He was exposed on the other, 
and for those which he is said to invent, as 
hen Arnobiusf cries out, " This is the man who 
ounded your Venus, imprisoned your Mars, 
ho freed even your Jupiter by Briareus, and 
ho finds authorities for all your vices," &c* 
lankind was deridedj for whatever he had 
itherto made them believe; and Phi to, § who ex- 
iled him his Commonwealth, has of all the Phi* 
sophers found the beet quarter from the Fathers 
for passing that sentence. His finest beauties 
began to take a new appearance of pernicious 
ualities; and because they might be considered 
s allurements to Fancy, or supports to those 
rors with which they were mingled, they were 
be depreciated, while the contest of Faith was 
being. It was hence, that the reading of them 
was discouraged, that we hear Rufinus accusing 
St* Jerome for it, and that St, Austin] | rejects 
him as the grand master of Fable; though indeed 

• JusL Mart. Adraon. ad Gentes. 
t Advers. G elites, lib. vii. f TerLull. ApoL c. 14. 
$ Amobius, ibid. Eusebius prajp. evangel, lib. ilv. c* 10. 
|| Confess, lib. i. o. 14. 
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is now almost universally considered as spurious* 
Such as it is, however, it is a very ancient com- 
pilation, and the text from which all subsequent 
stories have been taken or altered. There is a 
short Life of Homer, also 3 bearing the name of 
Plutarch, but which is, like the former, generally 
condemned as a forgery — a forgery, however, of 
tlus unusual nature, that there is reason to believe 
it more ancient * than its supposed author. 

It may well seem preposterous to write the life 
of a man, whose very individual existence some of 
the greatest scholars of modern days have denied, 
and concerning whom it is clear that even Hero- 
dotus, the most ancient of the Greek historians, 
could only conjecture that he lived 400 years be- 
fore his own time. Indeed I believe there is but 
one historical fact in either of these two Lives, 
and that is, that Homer, or whoever was the au- 
thor, or, according to Heyne, whoever were the 
authors, of the Iliad, was, or were, born and bred 
in Asiatic Greece. Of this there is plenty of 
good evidence in the Iliad itself, and beyond this 
every thing seems as merely fabulous as the 
popular stories of King Arthur. However, some 
account of the common traditions about Homer 

• Quinctilian, Lib. X. i, and Seneca , Ep, 88, both more ancr 
than Plutarch, seem clearly aware of this Life of Homer. 1 j>ariic 
larly recommend the perusal of the whole of this first section of t 

fpnrh 1nmk of Quirjrtilian U> the young scholar. 
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will probably be looked for here, and the story 
will explain the origin of several epithets which 
arc frequently applied to him, and the meaning of 
many allusions to be met with in the Greek and 



There is then a general agreement that the Parentage. 



name of Homer's mother was Critheis; but the 
accounts differ a good deal as to his father. 
Ephorus* says that there were three brothers, 
natives of Cuma?, Atelles, frheon and Dius; that 
Dius, being in debt, migrated to Ascra in Boeotia, 
and there became the father of Hesiod by his wife 
Pycimede; that Atelles died in Cuma?, having 
appointed his brother Mason guardian of his 
daughter Critheis; that Critheis becoming with 
child by her uncle, was given in marriage to Phe- 
niius, a native of Smyrna, and a school-master in 
that city; and that in due time afterwards, whilst 
she was in or near the baths on the river Meles, 
she gave birth to a child, who was called Mele- 
sigenes from this circumstance. Aristotle f re- 
lates that a young woman of the island of Io, 
being with child by a Daemon or Genius — a fami- 
liar of the Muses — fled to the coast, where she 
was seized by pirates, who presented her as a gift 
to Ma^on, King of the Lydians, at that time resi- 
dent in, and ruler over, Smyrna* Maeon married 
r; she, Critheis, gave birth to Melesigenes, as 




atin writers. 



• Plutarch, V. H. 



r aid. 
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before mentioned, and upon her death, soon afte 
Maeon brought up her child as his own* Here w 
have an origin of the two epithets or appellative 
Melesigenes and Maeonides. 

Ephorus # says he was called Homer {"Ojcx^p o< 
when he became blind — the Ionians so stylir 
blind men because they were followers of a guid 
(Opyipevw). Aristotle's f account is, that the L 
dians being pressed by the iEolians, and resol 
ing to abandon Smyrna, made a proclamatio 



that whoever wished to follow them should go o 



saw 

ipon 



of the city, and that thereupon Melesigenes said 
he would follow or accompany them (ipypftv) ; upo 
which he acquired the name of Homer. Anothe 
derivation of the name is from 6 w fywv — one 
seeing; as to which notion of his blindness, Pater- 
culus says that whoever thinks Homer was born 
blind must needs be blind himself in all his senses. 
It was said also that he was so called from 6 ft%>f 
(the thigh), because he had some mark on his 
thigh to denote his illegitimacy. In the Life of 
Homer by Proclus, the story is that the Poet was 
delivered up by the people of Smyrna to Chios as 
a pledge or hostage (opjpoj) on the conclusion of a 
truce. The derivation that favors the theories 
both of Wolfe and Heyne is from opou tJptiv — to 
speak together, or from o/jt^sTv to assemble toge- 



t ibid. 
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ther; but every one of these are mere conjectures, 
and some of them very unhappy ones. 

The stories proceed in general to state that Travels and 
Homer himself became a schoolmaster and poet 
of great celebrity at Smyrna, and remained there 
till Mentes, a foreign merchant, induced him to 
travel. That the author or authors of the Iliad 
and Odyssey must have travelled pretty exten- 
sively for those times, is unquestionable; for be- 
sides the accurate knowledge of Greece Proper 
displayed in the Catalogue, it is clear that the 
Poet had a familiar acquaintance with the islands 
both in the JEgean and the Ionian seas,* the 
coasts of Asia Minor from the Hellespont indefi- 
nitely southward, Crete, Cyprus, and Egypt; and 
possessed also distinct information with respect to 
Libya, iEthiopia, Phoenicia, Caria, and Phrygia. 
In his travels Homer visited Ithaca, and there be- 
came subject to a disease in his eyes, which after- 

* The late Mr. Bryant was induced by the extreme particularity 
of the local descriptions of Ithaca in the Odyssey, to contend for that 
island's being- the birth-place of Homer, and he imagined that the 
poet's own adventures are related under the name of those of Ulysses. 
But do these descriptions correspond with the actual face of the 
island? Can any one find the famous Cavern of the Nymphs 1 As 
to mere particularity of detail, Peter Wilkins and Robinson Crusoe 
cannot be surpassed. 

It may be mentioned here that Joshua Barnes wrote a book to 
prove that King Solomon was the author of the Iliad ; and that Con- 
stantine Koliades maintains that the real Homer was no other than 
Ulysses himself. 
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The Anger of Achilles seems to be proposed 
by the Poet himself as the subject of his Poem; 
but then, it is said,* all that follows after the re 
conciliation with Agamemnon would appear to 
an excess or appendix, like the fifth act oF th 
Merchant of Venice or of Henry the Eighth; and 
it has therefore been argued that the Aio? jSoy* 
or Will of Jupiter in working the death and 
burial of Hector, by the instrumentality of Achil 
les, as an immediate preliminary to the destruction 
of Troy, is the true subject laid clown by Home 
and intended by Aristotle, According to which 
theory the frocemium of the poem is read in tli 

Harpalion, son of Pylaemenes, is killed by Meriones, and the j 
Pylaimenes, in propria person^ and ailing nothing material, accomp 
nies the body of his son to Troy, and sheds tears of sorrow at 
loss : — 

In the k\ Diomed and Ulysses meet a man in the dark, who 
they stop and question. The man's name is never mentioned in i 
conversation ; yet at v, 447 Diomed all at once calls him by I 
right name — 

Think not, O Dolon, thou canst now escape. 
In the j' f xviii, 192, Achilles says that the armour of none of 
chieftains will suit him, excepting the shield of A] a*. How was 
then thai the armour of Achillea fitted Patroclus ? It would i 
consequence that the armour of Patroclus in return might have fitted 
Achilles, although to be sure it is possible that the son of Pete us may 
have reasoned with respect to his armour fitting Patroclus as the i 
lender at Ware did touching his own wig and John Gilpin's head:- 
1 ' My head is twice as big as yours, 
It therefore needs must fit," 
* Primary Argument, &c« 
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following manner : " Sing, O Goddess, the de- 
structive resentment of Achilles the son of Peleus, 
which caused infinite sorrows to the Greeks, and 
sent many illustrious souls of Heroes to Hades, 
and made their bodies a prey to dogs and all 
kinds of birds ; and the Will of Jupiter was ac- 
complishing itself from the time when the son of 
Atreus, King of Men, and the noble Achilles first 
separated after having quarrelled."* Now al- 
though this were the true interpretation of the 
passage, (than which, however, any thing more 
harsh or foreign to the obvious construction can- 
not be conceived,) the subject of the Song should 
certainly seem naturally to be that which the 
Muse is invoked to sing — the destructive resent- 
ment of Achilles : — 

M^yiv asife, Oeoi, flijAij'iaSga) 'A%iXqo£ 

OuXo/xev>jv .j* 

Achilles' wrath, to Greece the direful spring 

Of woes unnumbered, heavenly Goddess sing.— -Pope. 

The Will of Jupiter may have been involved in, 
and accomplished by, the existence and effects of 
this Resentment, as by any other of the primary 
occurrences of the war ; but surely this eventual 
accomplishment of Fate never presents itself as 
the immediate subject of this Poem. Indeed the 
theory in question takes the last two lines and 
a half of the prooemium out of the invocation alto- 



* a # . L 1-7. t A', i. 1-2. 

g2 
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who wrote B.C. 444, and is founded on the as- 
sumption that Homer must have lived before the 
return of the Heraclida? into Peloponnesus, an 
e\ r ent which took place within eighty years after 
the Trojan war* The Newtonian calculation is 
also adopted, which fixes the capture of Troy as 
low as B.C. 904» The argument is, that it is ex- 
tremely improbable that Homer* so minute as he 
is in his descriptions of Greece, and so full of the 
histories of the reigning dynasties in its various 
districts, should never notice so very remarkable 
an occurrence as the almost total abolition of the 
kingly government throughout Greece, and the 
substitution of the republican form in its stead. 
Now this national revolution was coincident with, 
or immediately consequent on* the return of the 
descendants of Hercules. It is said also, that the 
Poet mentions the grandchildren of ^neas 
reigning in Troy, in the Prophecy of Neptune ii 
the Iliad,* and that in another speech f of Juno's 

* NEv SJ 4" aImmm Bin Tpxten* «W£«i t 

K*l TraTtoc mU$w, tq( KM juf nfawfll yi\amat. 

II. T'- xx, 308. 
Then shall /Eneas o'er the Trojans reign , 
And children's children his great line maintain. 
Almost Ibe sane words occur in the Hymn to Venus, v. 197, IS 
and they destroy the very foundation of the Roman claim to Trojan 
descent through Virgil's hero. The Augustan poet, either on his 
own authority, or under shelter of an old reading of wWn for 
Tp&ffc-f, writer— 

Nunc Uomus JEne& cuncta dominubitur oris, 
Kl nati natorum, et qui nawentur ab il lis. 
t A', iv. 51-4- 
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lie seems to intimate the insecure state of the chief 
existing dynasties of the race of Pelops; and it is 
inferred from this, that he flourished during the 
third generation! or upwards of sixty years after the 
destruction of Troy. Upon this argument Heyne* 
remarks, that in the first place a poet, who was 
celebrating heroes of the Pelopid race, had no 
occasion to notice a revolution by which their 
families were expatriated and their kingdoms 
abolished; and next, which seems an insurmount- 
able objection, that the Ionic migration took place 
sixty years later than the return of the Heraclida?, 
yet that Homer was an Ionian, and a resident in, 
or at least perfectly conversant with, Ionian Asia, 
is admitted on all hands and is indeed incontesta- 
ble ; and as he never notices this migration, though 
it was certainly a- very remarkable event and one 
which he must have known, he may just as well 
for other or the same reasons have been silent on 
the subject of a revolution by which that migra- 
tion was caused. The Arundelian Marble places 
Homer B.C. 907, the Ionian Migration B.C. 
1044, the Return of the Heraclidac B.C. 1104, 
and the Capture of Troy B.C. 1184. Heyne 
approves this calculation as, upon the whole, the 
most consistent with all the authorities: but it is 
variance with Newton's chronology, and is 

• Excurs* fl<l IK ft*. xxii, 
F 
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therefore a calculation, of the exactness of which 
we can never feel confident* 
Reputation, The vicissitudes to which Homer's reputation 
and influence have been subject deserve notice* 
From the first known collection of the Iliad and 
Odyssey in the time of the Pisistratidae to the 
promulgation of Christianity, the love and rever- 
ence with which the name of Homer was regarded, 
went on constantly increasing, till at last public 
games were instituted in his honor, statues dedi- 
cated, temples erected, and sacrifices offered 
him as a divinity. There were such temples at 
Smyrna,* Chios, and Alexandria; and according 
to -^Elian,f the Argives sacrificed to, and invoked 
the names and presence of Apollo and Home 
together* 

But about the beginning of the second centuv 
of the Christian era, when the struggle between 
the old and the new religions was warm and ao 
tive, the tide turned. " Heathenism/' says Pope,: 
" was then to be destroyed, and Homer appeare 
the father of it, whose fictions were at once tt 
belief of the Pagan religion, and the objections i 
Christianity against it. He became therefore 
deeply involved in the question, and not with that 
honor which hitherto attended him, but as a cri- 



* Cic, pro Archia. 
X Essay on Hotncr. 



t Lib. iju c, 15. 
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minal who had drawn the world into folly. He 
was on the one hand* accused for having framed 
fables upon the works of Moses — as the rebellion 
of the Giants from the building of Babel, and the 
asting of Ate or Strife out of Heaven from the 
of Lucifer, He was exposed on the other 
band for those which he is said to invent, as 
yhen Arnobiusf cries out, " This is the man who 
rounded your Venus, imprisoned your Mars, 
rho freed even your Jupiter by Briareus, and 
vlio finds authorities for all your vices," &c. 
lankind was deridedj for whatever he had 
hitherto made them believe j and Plato,§ who ex- 
pelled him his Commonwealth, has of all the Phi- 
losophers found the best quarter from the Fathers 
for passing that sentence. His finest beauties 
began to take a new appearance of pernicious 
qualities; and because they might be considered 
as allurements to Fancy, or supports to those 
errors with which they were mingled, they were 
to be depreciated, while the contest of Faith was 
in being. It was hence, that the reading of them 
was discouraged, that we hear Runnus accusing 
Jerome for it, and that St- Austin] | rejects 
□ as the grand master of Fable; though indeed 



• Juat. Mart. Arfmon. ad Gcntes. 
t Adven* Gentes, lib. vii. % Tertull. Apol. c. 14. 
$ Arnobius, ibid. Eu&ebius prep, evangel, lib. xiv. c. 10, 
|| Confess, lib. L c. 14. 
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Counts of Carrion , are the subject of the Poem , 
it is soon felt that such criticism would be out o 
place, and that the subject of the Poem and the 
object of the Poet were one and the same — a 
affectionate record of the various fortunes, th 
valorous heart, and the mighty arm of Don R 
drigo de Bivar. 

A transcendant power of Imagination and a 
uncommon splendor of Language distinguish th 
Iliad, but do not render it different, from all other 
early national or heroic poetry, which is of a sim- 
ple and natural composition, and partakes strongly 
of the character of historical narration ; and he 
who will read this great Poem without prejudice 
and without comment cannot fail to perceive that 
its frame is essentially unlike that of the JEnvi 
or the Jerusalem Delivered ; that the rules and 
the plan before mentioned are inconsistent with 
the meaning of the poet ; that his art is not the 
technical dexterity of the Critics, but the result 
of natural order; his symmetry a pervading pas- 
sion, and not an elaborate collocation of parts. 
In fact the simplest conception of the plan of th 
Iliad is at the same time the most noble and th 
most accurate,* 

* Blanthinus contended that by Jupiter in the Iliad is signifi- 
Arabia with Egypt, by Juno Syria, by Neptune Caria, and by Apoll 
Assyria or Babylon, Gerardus Crasius, in his Homems Hebrau 
sive T listeria Hebraorum ab Homem, maintained that the history 
l he Israelites till their complete subjugation of Judaea is plainly nat 
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But after all, the characteristic merit of the 
poetry of the Iliad is the important and interesting 
subject for consideration ; and as to this, there is Character 
a vagueness in the general language of scholars °( r £ e Po " 
which may perhaps be traced to the influence of 
the showy treatise of Longinus. From that has 
come the indiscriminate and often absurd use of 
the terms Sublime and Sublimity, by which a 
really appropriate criticism is almost rendered 
impossible. Where things are different, names 
should be different also. Poetical Sublimity 
seems specifically to consist in an expression of 
the Vast, the Obscure or the Terrible : of this 
the Apocalypse, the fearful vision of Eliphaz the 
Temanite,* and the 18th Psalm, v. 7 — 17, are 

rated in the two poems ; that the Odyssey was written first, and em- 
braces the time from the departure of Lot out of Sodom to the death 
of Moses, and that in the Iliad is contained the destruction of Jericho, 
together with the wars of Joshua and the conquest of Canaan. 

Fabric, lib. ii. c. 6. s. 2. 

Jacobus Hugo was of opinion that Homer under divine influence 
prophesied the destruction of Jerusalem under that of Troy ; the life, 
miracles and passion of our Saviour, and the history of the Church 
under the Emperors in the Iliad. He thinks Homer secretly meant 
the Dutch by the Harpies, John Calvin by Euenis, Martin Luther by 
Antinous and Hides, and the Lutherans generally by the Lotophagi. 

Fabric, lib. ii. c. 6. s. 15. 

The Monk, in the Gesta Romanorum, says, " My beloved, Paris 
represents the Devil, Helen the human soul or all mankind. Troy 
is Hell ; Ulysses is Christ, and Achilles the Holy Ghost." 

Lib. ii. 310. Swan's Tr. 

Talia sciat oportet qui multa vult scire. 

* Job, iv. 13. 
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grand examples in each kind. But every splen- 
did burst of the Imagination is not sublime in this 
sense: it may be noble or pathetic; it may be 
beautiful, or it may be simply delightful. Unless 
we thus distinguish, we shall find ourselves calling 
by the same name things unlike or even opposite 
to each other, and a vivid apprehension of the 
character of works of the Intellect will be imprac- 
ticable. There are indeed very few long poems 
in which Sublimity is so predominant as to be 
characteristic ; and it may be added, with great 
truth, that the most sublime productions of the 
human genius are not the most pleasing ; for no- 
thing will permanently captivate the heart of man 
which is above the sphere of his affections, an J 
beyond the reach of his senses, and no poet w~ 
ever universally loved who did not oft, Antaeus- 
like, renew his flagging strength by gentle resting* 
on the bosom of his mother Earth. Homer an J 
Shakspeare compared with Milton are illustrations 
of this truth. Homer was universally popul 
wherever Greek was spoken; Shakspeare is bo 
now wherever English is known, Zoilus was 
monster and a by-word, and no one would thin 
it worth while to reason with an Englishman wh 
should profess not to like Shakspeare. But ou 
of the admirers of the Paradise Lost, what is th 
proportion of those who receive pleasure from it, 
or have even read that divine poem through ? 
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he truth is, that there are not many passages in 
the Iliad which can be properly called sublime: 
the grandest of those few beyond comparison is 
the description of the universal horror and tumult 
attending on the Battle of the Gods ; # whilst the 
real characteristics of the Poem are Truth, Good 
Sense, Rapidity and Variety, bodied forth into 
shape by a vivid Imagination, and borne on the 
musical wings of an inimitable Versification. It 
*s the rare union and the harmonious operation of 
these inestimable qualities which make one of the 
longest poems known the most delightful and the 
most instructive ; for who that has read the Iliad 
in youth, in manhood, or in old age, will deny it 
to be the Muses' purest and sweetest stream — 
one while foaming in fury, at another sleeping in 
sunshine, and again running a steady and a cheer- 
ful course — here gliding between hare and even 
banks, there over-arched by forest trees, or islanded 
with flowers which he, like the water-lilies, on the 
bosom of the current? Where has an earthly 
Muse ever spoken such words of fire, or when has 
Verse ever rolled on in such unbroken and resist- 
less power as in those two wonderful rhapsodies 
in which Hector bursts through the gates of the 
Greek fortifications,f and at last fights his way 
to the stern of Ajax* ship ? J Where is there a 
pathos so deep and tender as in the interview 
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between Hector and Andromache,* or in the 
lamentations of Andromache and Helen over the 
corpse of the departed hero?f Where is there a 
picture so vivid and real as that of Achilles strug- 
gling in the surges of ScamanderjJ or a pause of 
such profound calm as while we listen to the 
speeches by night in the tent of Pelides,§ or gaze, 
one by one, on the marvels of his Vulcanian shield. |j 
In the old work entitled the K Contest of Homer 
and Hesiod," the story is, that the two poets were 
ordered, as a finishing trial of merit, to recite the 
most beautiful passage that each hadj in his own 
opinion, composed, and that Homer selected the 
following linesj which, though not perhaps the 
grandest in point of imagination, are amongst the 
most spirited and lifesome in the Iliad, They are 
to be found in two separate parts of the Poem, 
but they run together very well. 

Afxfl & &f> 'Alarms Sotovg ttrravro t^akayyic 
Kaprepal, ovt &v key "Apjfg ovoaairo ^m\Hav, 
ovre 'Adyvatri \ao#<r6o£ m ol yap ftpttrroi 
KpivBtVTts TpJidc Tt Kai "Exropa ciov tfltflVOV, 
tj>pu£avTE{: &6pv dovpt, trttKOQ tratCEi 7rpo6E\vjjivy. 
atnriz fip 1 atrwW Kopvg Kopvv, avipa 5* 

\pavov cP twwoKofioi KopvQts, Xafiirpotfft (pakouri 
vev6vTb)y* tig ttvKvqi ifyitrraaav 6Xkii\aunv>% 

fmrf.if'rr, a$ e\yp v Ta^Etriypoaq' <We o itflEp^tV 
avyij x<tkKf.i?], KopvButv Giro \tt {tiro fit raw , 

* Z r . vl 320. t 42'. xx\v. 725—762. t *'< xxi. 233. 
$ l'. U. 225, || 2\ xviii. 478. If N . xiii. 126-33. 
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dwpTjKUV TE VeO(rfXT]KTU)V 9 tTCLKEbtV te tyaetv&v, 

epyop.hd)v afivCiQ' /na\a kep Opaav KapSioc tir\, 
oq tote yqdriaetev tf&v irovov, ov& am^oiro.* 

" Fix'd at his post was each bold Ajax found, 
With well-rang'd squadrons strongly circled round ; 
So close their order, so disposed their fight, 
As Pallas' self might view with fix'd delight ; 
Or had the God of War inclined his eyes, 
The God of War had own'd a just surprise. 
A chosen Phalanx, firm, resolv'd as Fate, 
Descending Hector and his battle wait. 
An iron scene gleams dreadful o'er the fields, 
Armour in armour lock'd, and shields in shields ; 
Spears lean on spears, on targets targets throng, 
Helms stuck to helms, and man drove man along. 
The floating plumes unnumber'd wave above — 
***** 

All dreadful glow'd the iron face of War, 

Bristled with upright spears, that flock'd afar ; 

Dire was the gleam of breastplates, helms and shields, 

And polish'd arms emblaz'd the flaming fields : 

Tremendous scene ! that general horror gave, 

But touch'd with joy the bosoms of the brave."— Pope.f 

But I have little hesitation in pointing out another 
passage as unquestionably the most vigorous effort 
of the Imagination of Homer, in the peculiar sense 
of that term to which I have adverted in the Ge- 

* n\ xiii. 339-44. 

t I am very sensible of the inadequacy and incorrectness of this, 
and of many other of the translations contained in this work. I insert 
it for want of a better. Mr. Sotheby, whose rich and beautiful 
translation of the Oberon is known to every one, has published some 
specimens of a new translation of the Iliad, more faithful than Pope's 
and more harmonious than Cowper's. 
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neral Introduction, According to Eustathius, the 
ancient Critics marked these verses with an aste- 
risk, to denote their transcendant beauty. They 
describe Minerva arming herself for the battle. 

Airrap 'Affjjva/tj, Kovpr) At«c AZy to\ow t 
7rt7r\ov fiev Karixevtv kapop irarpog cir' ovht, 
irotxlXov, By p avrii yrotiitraro Kai mpe \t.pviv m 
h X L ™ y * £ v &v ffa Aioe vttptkrjyEpirao, 
revamp eg ttoXe [Mr Gwpqa-a-txo £anpvQ£>Ta. 
(t^Ltft t? op u/jtotmr fiak£T AiytSa Ovtrtrayoerrtrai', 
Sw%y 3 fjp irtpl ftfv wavri\ $o/3oc Etrrttyavwo* 
iy 3* "Ept5j iy 2* 'AXc^, iv Be KpvtiEcrcra 'Iuk^' 
t v tk rt TopytiTf wyu\t) leivoio TrcXupov, 
Ittyi) rt, ofAEpovy rt, A wg rtpag Alyid^oio. 
KpaTi $ ix afitytyaXov Kvvii\v diro TtTpa$uXiipoy> 
XpVffEtqp, tKftrov iroXwy 7rpv\c€(TCr arm funny, 
ig ¥ 6\£a fX6y£a wool fiftcraro' Xafrro c ty\og 
fiptdifj }tlya, GTiftapoy, t$ ficLfiyrjtn ariyag up$pQv 
fy &W , Toitrly re KoritrtrtTat d/3pi^07rarp?7. 
"HpT? U fxatrriyt 6otLc twtpaUr' tip* tmrovg. 
avrSfiarat irvXai pvtcov ovpavov, ag 1 £')(pv r £lpai r 
Trjg ImTiTpaTTTat fiiyag ovpavog^ OvXvjnrog tz, 
fifjttp avauXirai ttvkivop vi<j>og } iTridtlyau 
rjj pa avraup tctvrp7iP£Kiag *x oy tinrovg' 
tvpov ti Kpovlava, 0ew>> artp ijptyop aXXwy, 
aKpararri k'opvtyfj iroXvfeipadog OvXvfnroio,* 

H Meantime, Minerva, progeny of Jove, 
On the adamantine floor of his abode 
Let fall, profuse, her variegated robe, 
Labor of her own hands. She first put on 
The corslet of the cloud- assembler God ; 
Then arm'd her shoulder with the dreadful shield, 

* E'. v. 733-54. 
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The shaggy -dEgis, border'd thick around 

With Terror ; — there was Discord, Prowess there, 

There hot Pursuit, and there the feature grim 

Of Gorgon, dire Deformity, a sign 

Oft borne portentous on the arm of Jove. 

Her golden helm, whose concave had sufficed 

The legions of a hundred cities, rough 

With warlike ornament superb, she fix'd 

On her immortal head. Thus arm'd, she rose 

Into the flaming chariot, and her spear 

Seiz'd ponderous, huge, with which the Goddess sprung 

From an Almighty Father levels ranks 

Of Heroes, against whom her anger burns. 

Juno with lifted lash urged quick the steeds ; ■ 

At her approach, spontaneous roared the wide 

Unfolding gates of Heaven — the heavenly gates 

Kept by the watchful Hours, to whom the charge 

Of the Olympian summit appertains, 

And of the boundless ether back to roll, 

And to replace the cloudy barrier dense. 

Spurred through the portal flew the rapid steeds : 

Apart from all, and seated on the point 

Superior of the cloven mount they found 

The Thunderer." Cowper. 

As an instance of the perfection of energetic bre- 
vity, the announcement by Antilochus to Achilles 
of the death and despoiling of Patroclus has been 
pointed out by Quinctilian and many other critics. 

KeiTai HdrpoxXog' vekvoq Be Brj iLfjL^ipaypvrai 
yvpvov* arup tcI ye rev\e 9 e\ei KopvdaioXog "Ewwp .* 

4< Patroclus is no more. The Grecians fight 
For his bare corse, and Hector hath his arms."— Cowper. 

* s\ xviii. 20-1. 
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By a close study of Life and by a true a 
natural mode of expressing every thing, Horn 
was enabled to venture upon the most peculi 
and difficult situations, and to extricate himse 
from them with the completest success. Tb 
whole scene between Achilles and Priam, whe 
the latter comes to the Greek camp for the pu 
pose of redeeming the body of Hector, is at on 
the most profoundly skilful, and yet the simple 
and most affecting, passage in the Iliad. Quin 
tilian has noticed the following speech of Priam 
but it, as well as the lines immediately subsequen 
defy all translation. There is that about th 
Greek which has no name, but which is of so fin 
and ethereal a subtilty that it can only be felt 
the original, and is lost in an attempt to transfu 
it into another language. 

Mvtjtrai Trarpoc trtio, BeoIq lirte/wX! 'A^iXXeu, 
TtfKtKov, titnrcp iywVy 6\of iirt y^pnog ovdtji. 
Kai piv ttov keIvov TrtpivQtirat u^lc t6vT£g 
rdpQvtj\ ovde. rt£ iariv, &p^v mt \otyuv ttpvvai' 

X*\tpti t fo Bvfitij twl r tkirerat jj/mra infarct 
ir^crthu <j>fkov vtov TpOtqGev itWtt' 
avrhp iyttt TravairOTftoG, tnti tIkov uT«c bplgrovc 
Tpofrj &v thptlrj, rutv $ ovriva (prjp.1 \t\u<f>Qttt t 
•xzvriiKQVTd pot foav, 6V ijkvdov wife *A\at^y' 
ivvcaKaiSiKa piv pot lf}c Ik vjjCvac Jiffav, 
tovg £ T AXXovc pot triKTov lyl psyttpottri yvycuK^, 
Ttov pir troWwv 6uvpoc *Apijc uttp yovynr tXwtv' 
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©C $i fjLOi olog etfv, eipvro tie atnv kcu avrovg, 
tov (TV wputijv icreivag, afivvopevov wept irarprjg, 
^EiKTOpa' tov vvv zive\ lkclvu) vfjag 'Axaiutv, 
Xvaofievog irapa treio, (f>ipw & airtptlaC atroiva. 
dW aidelo deovg, 'AyiXsv, avrov r eXirjaov, 
/jtyriirafjLevog trov trarp6g' cyeti # eXteivdrepog irtp' 
erXqv oV ovr<a rig kiri^dovtog fiporbg aXXoc, 
avdpdg ifaihoQovoio woti trTO/xa \tip opiyttrQai. 

*flc ^aro* r$ # &pa warpbg v<f ipepov Zptre y6oio, 
&\jsafievog 5* &pa \tipbg, airwrraro ijica yipovra. 
rib tie fivrjad/ievo), 6 fikv "Eicropog av£po(p6voio, 
icXa? hfiiva, wpovapoide irodwv J A\tXriog iXvcrdelg* 
avrap 'AyiXXtvg kXcTuv ibv Trartp', #XXore ft avre 
UaTpOKXov' t&v Be (rroya^ Kara But par dpwpet.* 

** Think, O Achilles, semblance of the Gods ! 
On thy own father, full of days like me, 
And trembling on the gloomy verge of life. 
Some neighbour Chief, it may be, even now 
Oppresses him, and there is none at hand, 
No friend to succour him in his distress. 
Yet, doubtless, hearing that Achilles lives, 
He still rejoices, hoping, day by day, 
That one day he shall see the face again 
Of his own son from distant Troy return'd. 
But me no comfort cheers, whose bravest sons, 
So late the flower of Ilium, all are slain. 
When Greece came hither, I had fifty sons ; 
Nineteen were children of one bed, the rest 
Born of my concubines. A num'rous house! 
But fiery Mars hath thinn'd it. One I had, 
One, more than all my sons the strength of Troy, 

* si. xxiv. 486-512. 
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Whom standing for his country thou hast slain— 

Hector. His body to redeem I come 

Into Achaia's fleet, bringing, myself, 

Ransom inestimable to thy tent. 

Rev'rence the Gods, Achilles ! recollect 

Thy father ; for his sake compassion show 

To me more pitiable still, who draw 

Home to my lips (humiliation yet 

Unseen oo earth) his hand who slew my son ! 

So saying, he waken'd in his soul regret 
Of his own sire ; softly he placed his hand 
On Priam's hand, and push'd him gently away. 
Remembrance melted both. Rolling before 
Achilles' feet, Priam his son deplored, 
Wide-sIaughtVing Hector, and Achilles wept 
By turns his father, and by turns his friend 
Patroclus : sounds of sorrow filTd the tent." 

Cvwper. 

As to the Characters of the Iliad, they are a 
mirable for their variety and distinctness ; n 
indeed worked up in the detail, or to the full d 
velopment, of modern Tragedy, but traced in 
few bold and shaping lines in the manner mo 
agreeable to the spirit of heroic poetry. In t* 
Drama, the Poet studiously introduces Contrast 
in heroic poetry Distinctness is all that is wante 
and as much as would be pleasing. The Epic 
poet does not so much set out his personages or 
actors for exhibition in themselves, or to play 
them off one against the other, as for the purpose 
of conducting and animating the Action of th 
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Poem; and this is especially true of the Iliad, 
in which the several heroes come in and go off 
something in the way of the romantic compeers of 
Orlando, without any obvious connection, or, in 
every instance, contributing by what they say or 
do to the development of the general Story. It 
would, indeed, be quite inconsistent with the plan 
of the Epic poem of subsequent times, to intro- 
duce such a number of warriors so nearly equal 
in personal prowess and success as those of the 
Iliad: Ajax, Diomed, Agamemnon, Hector, Ulys- 
ses, Menelaus, Idomeneus, Sarpedon, iEneas, Me- 
riones, and the rest, would have been an over- 
whelming incumbrance to Virgil or Tasso: but 
they all move at large in the Iliad, and each finds 
ample room to play the hero in his turn. The 
passion and ferocity of Achilles, the modesty and 
never-failing constancy of Diomed, the animal 
courage of Ajax, the courtliness of Ulysses, the 
generosity, the kindness and the rashness of Hec- 
tor, and the gentlemanly gallantry of Sarpedon, 
are very remarkable. The epithet p,e<rowr6\io$* 
(half grey-haired) distinguishes Idomeneus, who is 
in other respects the least prominent amongst the 
chiefs, and I*hcenix differs from Nestor as an old 
man in private life is different from a veteran 
statesman. But few things are more interesting 
than to observe how the same hand that has 



* N\ xiii. 361. 
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given us the fury and the inconsistency of Achil- 
les, gives us also the consummate elegance and 
tenderness of Helen* She is throughout the Iliad 
a genuine Lady, graceful in motion and speech, 
nohle in her associations, full of remorse for a 
fault, for which higher powers seem responsible, 
yet grateful and affectionate towards those with 
whom that fault had connected her. I have always 
thought the following speech, in which Helen la 
ments Hector and hints at her own invidious an 
unprotected situation in Troy, as almost th 
sweetest passage in the poem. It is worth th 
being quoted : — 

"ficrop, ifjty Ovf.t<Z Satptav iroXv ^iXrart, TrrWwr, 
T H fiiv fiot TOfftc early \AA€'£avfpo£ deaths, 
"Oc f.i ay aye TpotijvcT &>g irptv wtjuWor vKttrBai. 

*H(;7J yap VVV fJLOt 7"OC' tElKOGTOV ITGQ tOTt^, 

*E£ ov KtA&zv tfirjv, Kal i^rjc uweXifXvda Trarpiyc* 
*AXX* QVTThi triij atcovtra kukov ettOq, ovd' aa-uifiTjXov' 
*A\X £tri£ fie Kal cfXXoc zvl ptyapotaiv kviirrot 
Aatpwy, t; yaXcW, ij eivaripw lvwin\<av 9 
*H u'vpt), (tKvpoc 7rar?)p &£, Hww$ aU\ f ) 
'AXXa ov TQvy, trapaifpafjitpoi;, KaripuKtg 

r* ityavofpotrvrTf, Kal uoiq ayavoig iirittrai. 
Tjj ffe 9 tifia k\o.iw Kal t^ 1 Ufipopov t a^vvfilvij Kijp. 
Ov yap Hg fxoi tr aXXoc ivt Tpotjj evptttf 
"\hrtoc, avck ^iXo£" rravrtz H wztj>ptKatrtvJ 
Dear Hector ! dearer to ray heart by far 
Than all my brothers of thy kindred arc, 
Though twice ten years have seen me here abide 
Fair Paris' wife, (ah ! had I rather died, 

* a\ xxiv. 762. 
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Before he lured me from my native land, 
Before he brought me to this Dardan strand ! ) 
Yet for those twice ten years no single word 
Unkind, brave Hector ! from thy lips I've heard. 
Nay, if another hath begun to chide, 
Brother or sister, or a brother's bride 
Robed in bright garments, or if even the Queen, 
(Thy father ever showed a father's mien ! ) — 
Still didst thou check them, still would'st kindness 
teach 

By thy sweet carriage and by thy sweet speech ! 
Thee, therefore, and with thee myself I weep, 
For thee and me I mourn in anguish deep ; 
Throughout wide Troy I see no friendly eye, 
And Trojans shudder if I pass them by. 

The way in which all the Homeric characters, 
with perhaps the single exception of Ajax, were 
debased by the Tragedians will be noticed here- 
after. On the stage they may be Athenians, but 
they are no longer heroes.* 

The Similes of the Iliad form a very peculiar Similes 
feature of its poetry. Of these there are more 
than two hundred, and there is hardly one of that 
number that has not been imitated nearly as many 
times. The Homeric Simile has always a point 
of similitude, but beyond that one point the de- 
grees of resemblance vary infinitely. Almost each 
simile in the Iliad is a complete picture in itself, 

* I have stated the Ajax of Sophocles as the only exception; 
perhaps the Agamemnon of iEschylus may be added, though it is 
rather par quam similis. Ulysses and Menelaus have been the worst 
treated. 
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and it is often not easy to catch at a glance ih 
middle point upon which it is raised; for althoug 
many of them are wonderfully minute in the' 
correspondence with the circumstances of the a 
tion, many more of them take, as it were, a hi 
from the occasion, and the Poet goes on to finis 
the details of the image or group of images, whic 
has been accidentally suggested to him. Th 
best taste will be content with this general rese 
blance, and not labor, except in some striking 
cases, to assort the minor particulars, which wi 
frequently lead to a quaintness and an aflectatio 
utterly foreign to the Homeric genius. To illu 
trate this, a very picturesque simile may be a 
vantageotisly quoted, the subject of comparison i 
which is simply the incessant hurling of ston 
and other missiles by the Greeks and Trojans 
each other : — 

T&v c, <5^Tf yi<j>ahi: x^^oc flrtVrwot dafiEtat 
jfyian 'XEiptpif, ore t &pLTo firjntra Zivg 

YttptfAZV ai'dpUTTOtGL, TTtf^VffK^EyOQ ra. & Ktjika' 

v)pr}\iar opeW Kopu^ac teal Tp&ovac &KpovQ, 
Kal frvjJa XwrfDyra, Kal av$p&y vlova tpya. 
*a\ t tV aXoc *roX*fic m'xt*** te koI aKrdl? 

mpa c£ piv Trpoa7r\dZov ipuKcrai, aAXa te TraUra 
f iXvrai KaOfarepff, oV kmfipitn) Aioc oftfipotf 
bi^ r£/»' afiforipunTE \iBot ttwtQvtq Oa^eiat.* 

— — — M As the feathery snows 

Fall frequent on some wint'ry day, when Jove 

* M\ xil 278, 
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Hath ris'n to shed them oh the race of man, 
And show his arrowy stores ; he lulls the winds, 
Then shakes them down continual, covering thick 
Mountain tops, promontories, flowery meads, 
And cultur'd valleys rich ; the ports and shores 
Receive it also of the hoary Deep, 
But there the waves it bound, while all beside 
Lies whelm'd beneath Jove's fast-descending shower: 
So thick, from side to side, by Trojans hurl'd 
Against the Greeks, and by the Greeks return'd, 
The stony vollies flew." Coxvper. 

What a beautiful and exact picture is this of the 
snow falling long and heavily by the sea side on 
a quiet winter day! As for the similitude, that 
consists merely in the frequent snowflakes and 
the frequent missiles. There is another simple of 
the same kind, where Agamemnon is described as 
lying awake in anxious meditation : — 

'ftc i J ot' hv h-orpdiTTri irotriQ "Uprjg fjvicofioto, 
Ttvyjav rj iro\vv ofifipov aMotyarov, Jje xakafav, 
rj vI^etov, 6te nip re x l ^ v kirdXvvev apovpag, 
1\t iroBi irroXifJtoio fxkya trr6p.a irevKetiavoio* 
&g irvniv kv arifizaoiv avt<novayi£ 'Aya/zc/ivwv.* 

" As when the spouse of beauteous Juno darts 
His frequent fires, designing heavy rain 
Immense, or hail-storm, or field-whitening snow, 
Or else wide-throated war calamitous : 
So frequent were the groans by Atreus' son 
Heav'd from his inmost heart." Cowper. 

The point of comparison is here also between the 

* K\ x. 5. 
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quick succession of the drops of rain or hailstones, 
or snowflakes, and the frequency of the groans of 

the hero. 

On the other hand, nothing can be more exact 
than the following simile. Hector rushes from the 
top of the Grecian wall into the intervening plain, 
till he comes close upon the phalanx of the Aj aces, 
and then stops: — 

o\ootT(iOx € TT^rpiyc* 

avrt JCttra ort^ariyc woTafiag ^Ei^appooQ &&r} 7 
pij£ac d.tnriTy ofifipip avatfiioc tyjiara 7rlrpt)g t 
v^H t avaBputuKuv wtVfrat, Krvirizi HO 1 W* avTOv 
v\t} 1 o 5' affpaXtftJC cpxifiov, t$p av Ikijtcil 
ierojrtcoVf tgt£ C* ovrl Kvklvfcrat, i<T&vfX£y6c trtp. 

And as a round peece of a rocke,f 

which with a winter's flood 
Is from his top torne, when a showre 

poured from a bursten cloud 
Hath broke the naturall band it had 

within the rough steepe rocke, 
Flies jumping all adowne the woods, 

resounding everie shocke, 
And on, uncheckt, it headlong leaps, 

till in a plaine it stay, 
And then (tlW never so impelled), 

it stirs not any way : — 
So Hector. — Chapman. 

So the beautiful simile where the wounue 
• n\ xiii. 137. 

t For the convenience of printing, the long anapaestic tide of 
Chapman is here broken at the cram a into two verses. 
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Ulysses keeps the Trojans at bay till Ajax comes 
to rescue him, is exquisitely picturesque, and yet, 
with the exception of the fate of Ulysses, admira- 
bly accurate : — 

ap^l % &p* avrbv i 

Tpioeg t7iw0', uxrei re hatyoivdi Otoeg bpetrcpiv 

a/x^' e\a<f>ov Kepabv fiefiXrijxevov, ov r efiaX* avqp , 

l<ji airb vevpfjg* tov \iiv t ijXv^e Tro^errm 

</>€vyu)v, oQp' al/ia Xtapov, ical yovvar opujprj 

avrap £7r«&) rovye SafxaaatTai &Kvg oiarbg, 

(bfJLO<f)ayoL fxtv Owes iv ovpeai dapSairTOVffiv 

kv vijiii <TKup$' kirl re Xiv qyaye SalfXiov 

olvTi\v % Oweg fJiiv re hirpeaav, avrap 6 SairTei' 

&g pa tot afi(j> 'Odvafja* 

Circled with foes — as when a packe 

of bloodie jackals cling 
About a goodly palmed Hart, 

hurt with a hunter's bow ; 
Whose 'scape his nimble feet insure, 

whilst his warme blood dodi flow, 
And his light knees have powre to move ; — 

but (maistred by his wounde, 
Embost within a shadie hill), 

the jackals charge him rounde, 
And teare his flesh — when instantly 

Fortune sends in the powres 
Of some stern Lion — with whose sighte 

they flie, and he devours. — 
So they around Ulysses prest. — Chapman. 

It is especially in the similes of the Iliad that Love of Na- 
Homer discovers that love for, and accurate obser- ture * 



* A', xi. 473. 
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vation of, the external face of Nature, withou 
which no great poet ever did or can exist. There 
is not one of these beautiful pieces from which 
a painting might not be taken; indeed they are 
rather pictures in themselves.* Their fidelity is 
perfect, and the point of view and the coloring 
prove the eye and the hand of a master-genius. 
The following passage is well known, but not so 
well as its beauty and truth deserve : — 

*Hc if Sr tv ovpavf &<rrpa ^ativ^v apfi ^tXijv^v 
faiyzr apHTpeWa, ore r iifKzTQ vrjyepOQ uWt)it, 

• In a very able and elegant work.t which I hope 1 shall not be 
thought presumptuous in venturing to recommend to the attentive 
perusal of classical students, an opinion exactly contrary to this is 
maintained. " Ipsi etiam Horn tiro, quanquam intima ei p&teb&nt 
natura: penetralia, et omnia cceli terrmque spatia vidotur unus am* 
plecti, tamen artem hanc externas res depingendi ab affectibus et 
moribua sejunctas, ant deesse ferine jrniico, aui ab eo contemptui 
haberL*'$ That there are exceptions, (amongst others, a passage 
quoted above,§) and that all antiquity and, as might have been 
added, all modern ages are of an opposite mind, is admitted ; but the 
Bishop thinks that the art of the picturesque was almost unknown 
before the Augustan period, and he dissects many of the Homeric 
descriptions with the view of proving this position. I know no way 
of arguing upon Bach a matter; it must be left to the imagination of 
each individual reader ; and for my own part, I think, if I possessed 
the manual skill, there is no poet, ancient or modern, to whom I 
should have such constant recourse for subjects and sketches of 
images in every kind of drawing as to Homer, ff Quae species ac 
forma pugnre, quae acies, quod remigium, qui motus hominum, qui 
feraiura, non ita expictus est, ut quae ipse non viderit, nos ut videre- 
muB effecerur— Ittfc, Ditp. lib. v. 39; and see Wood's Essay* 
passim. 

t Pralectiones Academics- EL Copleston* 
t Prrcl. lib* v. $ m'. jtu. '27S. 
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tat vairaC ovpavodev ft &p' virefipayr] dtrirtrog aldr)p, 
• w6.vra he r ctforcu &arrpa' yiyrjde he re (ppiva ttoi/z^v.* 

As when about the silver moon, 

when aire is free from winde 
And stars shine cleare, to whose sweet beams 

high prospects and the brows 
Of all steepe hills and pinnacles 

thrust up themselves for shows, 
And even the lowly v allies joy 

to glitter in their sight ; — 
When the unmeasured firmament 

bursts to disclose her light, 
And all the signs in heaven are seene, 

that glad the shepheard's heart. — Chapman. 

In comparison with almost all the classic poets 
who followed him, the superiority of Homer in this 
particular is quite surprizing; and it is remarkable 
that those who in succeeding ages generally have 
come nearest to him, have, almost without excep- 
tion, been the earliest, or amongst the earliest, 
poets of their several countries. Lucretius, Dante, 
and our own famous Chaucer — who, in a more 
advanced stage of the metrical development of the 
English language, would have breathed the Ho- 
meric spirit within him more freely — have, each 
of them, painted nature with rival, but original, 
hands. It is this dutiful fellowship with, this 
affectionate worship of, the beautiful forms and 
harmonious colorings of nature, that has flung 

* e'. viii. 551. 
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such an unwithering freshness on images ancient 
as the hills and familiar as our own homes; it is 
this that has dilated the minstrel bard or bards 
of a small and unlettered people into the master- 
poet of all the world \ this chiefly that has caused 
the tree of elder Greece to take second root in 
soils and under skies not its own, and has sup* 
plied moisture for those golden fruits and those 
springing flowers— fruits, wherein lieth Nepenthe 
— flowers, which are flowers of Amaranth ! 

But the Iliad is a storehouse of rude and imper- 
fect Art,* as it is a mirror of consummate Nature. 
ff The elements of all the arts," says Quinctilian, 
"are found in Homer ;"f and, indeed, there is 
hardly a department of human labor and know- 
ledge which, directly or indirectly, according to 
the measure of the times, is not introduced in the 
Iliad. What is so introduced bespeaks the accu- 
racy of personal knowledge. The geography of 
Greece, as before remarked, and of the coasts of 
Asia Minor is exact; the acquaintance with Egypt 
and Phoenicia obvious; the wind, the waves and 
the foam of the ocean, the motion, the sound and 
the tackle of the ship, are described with the fami- 
liarity and the fondness of a frequent mariner. In 
surgery, in agriculture of many kinds, in architec- 



* See Mitford-s History of Greece, 1 vol., where this subject is, 
discussed, and the general results very well stated, 
t Lib. xii. 11. 21. 
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ture, in fortification, in smiths* and carpenters 1 
work, the attainments of the age are technically 
displayed, and yet with that ease and simplicity 
that indicates complete knowledge and long fa* 
miliarity. Homer indeed speaks of these things 
as a poet and a man of the world, showing that 
he knows them all, but is above dwelling or dog* 
matizing on any of them, Hesiod, in the Works 
and Days, really sets about teaching husbandry 
for the use of farmers. But that singular and ad- 
mirable poem had a distinct object, and was of a 
species altogether different from the old heroic 
Detry, 

In the early age in which the Iliad was com* C 
posed, a poet must necessarily have possessed all 
tie knowledge of men and things which was then 
attainable; for his very vocation consisted in 
pleasing and instructing all classes of society, and 
ae natives of various islands or provinces through 
vhich he wandered. His character was pre* 
inently that of a teacher, and no ignorance 
tioftlld have been excusable in one of such pretent- 
ions and of such advantages. Then there were no 
jooks from which information could be procured 
second-hand, and it was this necessity of learn- 
ig every thing practically by seeing and hearing, 
hat induced the clearness and force of descrip- 
ion, which in the very highest degree are pecu- 
iar to Homer, but which in different proportions 
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characterize the writings of the earlier and mor 
popular poets of every nation. I cannot help one 
more earnestly re comm ending the student to n 
tice and appreciate these qualities, which, rao 
than any others, and now as much as ever, p 
serve from bad taste and obscure expression 
which throw an air of nature and reality aro 
fiction, remove the obstacles of national cuato 
and peculiar manners, and make the poem of 
individual bard acceptable to all mankind. 
Poet** For Genius of any kind, or in any age, is a bein 
Knowted^. Q ^ an ex t reme jy tender and susceptible nature 
its strength, temper and dimensions depend muc 1 
on external accident; it may be stifled in i 
birth, enervated in its nonage, or curtailed of i 
fair proportion by defect of education ; it has n 
irresistible tendency towards maturity j it has n 
indefeasible claim upon immortality, Wheth 
itself shall be consummate, or its creations ever 
lasting, rests upon other causes besides the pow 
of its own physical essence. It is not merely 
tree, the fruits of which may be sweet or sou 
according to the measure of its cultivation ; it 
also not unfrequeutly a flower which dies 
blooms as it is visited with blight, or fostered b 
the dews and gales of heaven. Genius, in i 
proper and original sense, is the power of creati 
or invention, as distinguished from discourse 
reasoning upon admitted premises: and know 
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ledge of every sort, and in every degree, is in its 
nature a proper, and, in a great degree, a neces- 
iry, condition of the complete operation of Ge- 
nius. But if memory, sense and judgment be 
necessary, as they surely are, to the full exercise 
of the powers of Genius, then every thing which 
strengthens, and every thing which impairs, those 
iculties, must certainly, in like proportion, aug- 
ment or diminish the force of invention. 

If this be true of Genius, as directing itself to 
>ther objects, such as history and philosophy se- 
parately taken, it is, if possible, more true, and 
ertainly applies with more obvious clearness, to 
ie case of Genius in poetry. For Poetry is the 
convergence, nay, the identity, of all other species 
L)f knowledge j it creates the Individual to stand 
Llie symbol of the Universal, the Finite for the 
ifinite ; it has to do not with men, but man ; it 
addressed to the great republican heart of the 
civilized world, and must therefore speak in the 
[l-pervading language of essential human nature, 
lo poet can be a great poet, but as being inclu- 
ively a naturalist and a historian in the light as 
Fell as the life of genuine philosophy. All other 
tien's worlds are the Poet's chaos. His Imagina- 
ion must be all compact ; that is, all his powers 
of every sort must be concentered into one, before 
is pen will be able to give to the airy forms of 
gs unknown 

" A local habitation and a name/' 
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His is that most wondrous and alchemic pow 
which extracts and purifies and compounds £ 
material drugs supplied by learning and researc 
and waves over them the wand of its enchan 
nient, till, in the crisis of mental projection th 
glance out embodied and transfigured into etern 
images of Light. 

The greatest poets that have ever lived hav 
without exception, been among the wisest men < 
their times, I say wisest, because the wor 
learned is often misunderstood ; the wisdom 
the poet may include more or less of boot lean i in 
as it may happen ; in the present age it must 
elude some certainly; but the knowledge of t 
Mind and its powers, of the Passions and the" 
springs, the love and study of the beautiful foi 
of the visible creation — this it is which can alo 
teach a man to think in sympathy with the gre 
body of his fellow creatures, and enable him 
draw back the veil which different manners 
various costume have spread over the unchang 
able essence of humanity* In this sense it is mo 
true that Homer and Dante and Milton we 
learned in an extraordinary degree; but, mo 
than all, that Shakspeare was the most learne 
man that ever lived and was not directly inspir 
by Heaven. 

On the tip of his subduing tongue 

ds of arguments and question deep, 
ation prompt, and reason strong 
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For his advantage still did wake and sleep, 
To make the weeper laugh, the laugher weep ; 
He had the dialect and different skill, 
Catching all passions in his craft of will, 
That he doth in the general bosom reign 
Of young, of old. 

But to return to Homer. The Morality of the Morals, 
Iliad is a subject that deserves particular atten- 
tion. It is not perfect upon Christian principles : 
how should it be so under the circumstances of 
the composition of the poem? Yet, compared 
with that of all the rest of the classical poetry, it 
is of a transcendently noble and generous charac- 
ter. The answer* of Hector to Polydamas, who 
would have dissuaded a further prosecution of 
the Trojan success, has been repeated by many 
of the most devoted patriots the world ever saw. 
We, who defy augury in these matters, can yet 
add nothing to the nobleness of the sentiment. 
" Tell me not," cries the gallant Trojan, " tell me 
not of auguries ! Let your birds fly to the East 
or to the West — I care not in this cause : we obey 
the Will of Jupiter, who rules over all, and 
{/ > Elc otwvoc &pi(rrog cifivveadat wepl warpriQ." 
The one best omen is our country's cause. 

The virtuous simplicity of the character of Achil- 
les is, as it were, condensed in his famous speech 

* M\ xii. 231. 
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in the tent,* and may well give us a very exalte 
notion of the Poet's own moral feeling, 

'E^Opae y«p /tot Ktlyac t/ftwc 'AHao irvXritriv, 

Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 
My heart detests htm as the gates of hell, — Pope. 

Again — 

*H fiovvoi fytktovir &.\6-xpvQ fiepoT&v avdputwm' 
*Arpet£cuj cTei carte ttvyp aya$vg koi iyiippm' 
Tt)v avrov (piXiet Kctl irij&rat* wc mi lyui n)v 
*Ek Ovfiov QtXeov. 
Of all mankind do Atreus 1 sons alone 
Cherish their wives ? Each good man loves his o 
And keeps with care ; as from my soul was She, 
Slave though she were, loved tenderly by me. 

It would, indeed, be tedious to enumerate the i 
stances occurring in every page of that compar 
tively pure and wise morality which often honora 
bly distinguishes the heroic or Homeric age fro 
that subsequent to it. The very vices are bo 
and openj and seem to lean to the side of virtue 
and throughout the poem the lessons on politic 
justice and expediency are so sound and so nob 
that the praise of Horace is only literally true ; 

quid sit pulcrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid n 

Planius ac melius Chrysippo et Crantore dicitvf 

It must be confessed that there are some pa 
sages in the Iliad, which a severe law of proporti 
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would curtail or expunge. The speech of Nestor, 
in answer to the pressing questions of Patroclus 
when sent by Achilles to learn the name of a 
wounded individual,* the dialogue between Meri- 
ones and Idomeneus,f much of the speech of 
Agamemnon at the reconciliation,^ and of that of 
iEneas to Achilles,§ seem out of place. The 13th 
Rhapsody) | °f the exploits of Idomeneus does not 
advance the story, and there is a languor and dis- 
jointedness perceptible through the greater part of 
it. But these and similar imperfections, many of 
which, I doubt not, are attributable to compilation 
and ignorant criticism, are after all inconsiderable 
in weight or number, and do not sensibly interfere 
with the general impression of propriety and good 
sense which a perusal of the Iliad ever produces. 
Besides, it should be observed that many of these 
passages are beautiful in themselves, and make up 
for their relative want of proportion by their own 
intrinsic worth. 

With regard to the language or dialect of the Language. 
Iliad, it may, perhaps, be useful to say a few 
words to guard the student against the errors and 
confusion which common Lexicons and common 
editions have a tendency to create on this subject. 
There are many excellent schools in which it is 
taught that Homer made use of all the Greek 



• A', xi. 669. 
$ Y\ xx. 200. 



t N\ xiii. 249. 
|| N'. xiii. 
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t T'. xix. 78. 
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dialects promiscuously, and out of thein coined 
new dialect of his own — that one word is Ionic fo 
this, another word Attic for that, and so on ; 
whereas in fact such positions are as absurd 
thejr are groundless. For what should we say 
an Italian poet, seeking hread and fame by reel 
tation, who should mix Venetian, Neapolitan an 
Maltese in one stanza — or of a Spaniard, wh 
should vary his Castilian with Gallician and Cat 
lan— or of an Englishman, who should correct t* 
monotony of his English by the alternate varieti 
of Somersetshire and Yorkshire, together with 
infusion of broad Scotch? The absurdity is n 
greater than to suppose Homer, under any prob 
blc circumstances of his age or times, to have 
cited in what we now call Doric, iEolic, Ionic 
Attic. The truth is, I believe, nearly as follows. 
The ultimate foundation of Greek is Pelasgic,* of 
which, whether it came from the East or the West, 
we know nothing. Then the invading sons of the 
Thessalian Hellen introduced by conquest their 
native tongue wherever they settled, but of that 
tongue we know little more than of the Pelasgic 
The result, however, of the amalgamation or i 
justment of these two constituents, or of the pr 
valence of one of them over the other, was an ol 
and barbarous Doric, which therefore is to be cc 



that 
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* According to Niebuhr the P#lasgi were totally distinct in origin 

from the Hellenes. 
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sidered the immediate basis of Greek. It is not 
probable that any very definite subdivisions existed 
in this mother-tongue previously to the coloniza- 
tion of the coasts of Asia Minor, first by emigrants 
from a part of the Peloponnesus, who were called 
iEolians from /Eolus, a son of Hellen, and sub- 
sequently by emigrants from Attica, who were 
called Ionians from Ion, a grandson of the same 
Hellen, What I have called Doric, is sometimes 
called iEolic, and might be equally well called 
Ionic; for it should seem that these names, pre- 
viously to the emigrations to Asia, denoted no- 
ing more than the different settlements of the 
members of the same family of Hellen, In the 
Iliad the Athenians are expressly called Ionians.* 
They were Attics by residence, Ionians by blood. 
Those therefore that abandoned Attica were 
afterwards exclusively known by their name of 
blood, and were from thenceforth styled Ionians, 
and their colony Ionia; whilst, on the other hand, 
those who remained in Attica soon began to 
assume the characteristic name of Attics or Athe- 
nians* Still they all spoke the same language, 
the old Doric, and it seems clear that it was from 
the colonists, and especially from the Ionians, that 
the first important refinements in the mother- 
tongue were derived. The commerce of the Ioni- 
ans with, and their local contiguity to, the more 



• N't xiii, 6fi5. 
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civilized kingdoms of Asia, soon infused a new 
softness and flexibility into their Doric, and got 
rid of many of its old asperities. The iEolians 
made their improvements too, but retained many 
usages which were becoming obsolete in the rising 
dialect of the Ionians, The birth and growth of 
Attic were later, and founded on a much more 
general intercourse with foreign nations, and a 
more miscellaneous adoption of their idioms.* 
Meantime the Doric of Laconia and Messenia re- 
mained the spring of the whole, much and variously 
refined in course of time, but still pre-eminently 
the mother-tongue of Greece. Now the Iliad is 
written in the softest and mostfimproved Greek of 
the time,f which was the Ionian; and those words 
and usages which have been called instances of 
other dialects, are really legitimate parts of it, and 

fc K«i d f*tt*EXXi»vef X$i& fAoLXKm v.a! fywin Hal £ia*Tij k«i c-^^wm 

" The rest of the Greeks have a more peculiar dialect aud mode of 
living ; but the Athenians speak and live in a manner mixed up 
from amongst the peculiarities Df all the other Greeks, and even 
Barbarians." — Xen.de Rep. Ath t 696, C 

t " Parens ac tons e quo reliquie omnes eiHuxerunt, est lingua Ho- 
me rica ; qua nou e diversis dialectis ct lieentiis pocticis, ut gramma- 
tical somniarunt, conflata est, sed AchiBorara vel Danaorum vetenim 
sermo quotidianus et universalis fuit ; quo, Homericis temporibus, 
omnia publica et privata negotia transigebantur, atque omnes sensus 
et affectus animorum expiimebantur, Eonim enim tempo rum homi- 
nes tit que lexica, neque grammatica, neque libtos ullos babebant ; 
quapropter, si poeta verba insolila, ant modes luqucndi ab usu com- 
muni abhorrentes in camimibus usurpasset, nemo auditomm intel* 
foctunu fuiWHJt. Knight, ProUg, lib* IxX- 
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nly became provincial or peculiar when subse- 
quently dialects, properly go called, arose, and 
each retained idioms which although rejected by 
the others j were yet equally the genuine offspring 
of the old and fundamental Doric. Hence /uj-nira 
not iEolic for juujTtenjf iptpi is not Ionic for 
y^epa' MeveXeajf is not Attic for Msve\ao$* nor 
avTEuv Doric for avreov or atiVouv. All these forms 
were pure Ionian Greek, that is to say, the most 
refined and polished Greek of the day; but 
afterwards each of them, being retained exclu- 
sively by a single people, became the idiom of a 
particular dialect. No doubt Homer, like every 
other great primitive poet, wrought prodigious 
aprovements in his native language; and although 
it is a figure of speech to say that Greek sprang 
completely formed from his mouth, as Minerva did 
armed from the head of Jupiter, it may be true, 
as in the cases of Dante and Chaucer, that a very 
remarkable refinement is to be dated from the 
-omposition of the first great poem in the lan- 
uage. Certain it is, that the Greek of the Iliad 
eems equal to the expression of every mode of 
"eeling, and of every combination of circumstances ; 
and although the strict rules of grammatical con- 
cord and analogy are frequently violated, there 
are, perhaps, not more of these anomalies in that 
poem than in the books of Thucydides, or than 
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are to be found in every great writer in every lan- 
guage.* 

As to the Digamma, so much profound erudi- 
tion has been lavished upon the subject by critics 
of the very highest celebrity in the literary world, 
that it would, indeed, be worse than idle in me to 
pretend to enter into the question at length. A 
few points may, however, be stated which it will be 
useful for the student to remember. The ancient 
Greeks prefixed to many words beginning with 
vowels a letter which from its shape (F) was called 
by the Grammarians Digamma, or double Gamma. 
According to Trypho,f this letter was common to 
the Ionians, yEolians, Dorians, Laconians and 
Boeotians; but, being preserved by the Cohans to 

* In Thucydides every case, 1 believe, has been found used abso- 
lutely ; but these and other usages in that gTeat author, doi consistent 
with the analogy of theoretic grammar, must not be set down to the 
score of incorrectness and want of purity of diction, but, as I beliuve 
every scholar will confess, to our ignorance of the genius and full 
powers of this wonderful language. In particular, we evidently know 
very imperfectly the power of the participles, and their capacity of 
combination with the article. A page of Thucydides is enough to 
prove this to any scholar's mind. 

t npaerrfdiTat S£ to tlyafAfta urctpt te "i*e-|, xal Alohivtri. xal bxpeZa-t, 

Cicero, writing to Atlicus, says—" Neque solum Korua?, sed etiam 
Deli, tuum digamma viderara." — Lib. bt» ep-9. 

On this the Abbe Mougault says—" Cicero n appelle les livres, ou 
Atiicus ecrivait les sommes qu 1 il pifctait a inter^t Digamma, parcc 
que le Digamme des Eoliens avait la merae figure qu' une F La tine, 
qui est la premiere iettrc du mot FxitH5 t usure*" 
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much later period than by the other more polished 
ialects of Greece, was always called the /Eolic 
igamnia. The character itself is not found in 
y MSS, of ancient poets, but only on the Delian 
rble, discovered by Montfaucon in 1708, on 
ome coins of the Greek town of Velia in Italy, 
d in some other inscriptions. It has been dif- 
rently pronounced, as B, F, V, W; but there is 
preponderance of evidence to induce us to be- 
*eve that its power was something very like the V, 
r between the V and the W. At least, it is 
uite clear that in alva? *?inuro, olxo$ ricus, ijfp *?er, 
$ ids, Sis ovis, a\m se&um, vXij* syl&a, &c, the power 
f the Greek Digamma is uniformly rendered in 
atin by a V- Whether the Latin V was sounded 
L e an F, as in High German, or near to a B, as 
* Castilian, it is now impossible to say. Bentley 
upposed the character as well as the power to 
ave existed in Homer's time, and proposed an ' 
dition of the Iliad with the Digamma prefixed — 
proposition since carried into execution by Mr. 

• P. Knight; according to Dawes,f however, 
e character itself was of subsequent creation, 

nd the power alone was known at the date of the 
Homeric Poems. It is, perhaps, reasonable to 

• The young scholar should remark that the aspirate or rough 
thing of a word in one language is very frequently rttprtxnltd 

the hissing tetter S in another, us here in sylva — If — sex, L**£, 
per, &c. 

| Eti isedl Critic, iv. 
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conjecture that if there were any written charac- 
ters at that time, the Digamma was amongst 
them; but that when the Homeric Rhapsodies 
were compiled or revised under Pisistratus and his 
sons, the power of the Digamma having become 
nearly obsolete in the prevailing dialects, the cha- 
racter itself was entirely omitted. 

Now there are numerous passages in the Ho- 
meric Poems, in which the legitimate application 
of the Digamma can hardly be questioned,* and 
by itf means an abundance of useless particles may 
be removed from the text.f But the difficulty 
is, that there is not one digammated word in 
Homer, with regard to which the use of the Di- 
gamma is constant and without exception. Some 
of these apparent exceptions may he removed 
without much violence; hut there are also many 
others which are so impracticable that Heyne and 
Mr. R. P. Knight have recourse to the only 
effectual method, and expunge verse and passage 
together. "AA*?, ejfou, otxog, olvog, are digammated 
with less interruption than any other words in the 
Iliad, but there are irremovable exceptions in each 

• Matthias questions it, but set the remarks of the Editor of the 
Eoglish Translation of his Grammar. —41. xxxv. 

t These particles have puzzled scrupulous scholars sadlyi A 
former head-master of Eton, now no more, is said to have invariably- 
distinguished between tru — " Sir, to you," and tm— '* at your ser- 
vice ; n while tht Deav t as Dr. Cyril Jackson is always called by 
Chmtchurch men, rendered Tyiij fa by—" the Trojans— God help 
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even of these instances. Perhaps, therefore, it 
may be a reasonable solution of this difficulty to 
suppose, that, as in the course of refinement the 
most elegant dialects of Greece unquestionably 
got rid of this ancient prefix altogether, the Ho- 
meric Poems were composed at a period when the 
use of it was still general, but yet beginning to be 
laid aside, and that in fact the application or non- 
application of it had become the subject of po- 
etical license — in some words its use, in others its 
omission, being the more common. That this 
must have been the exact state of the language 
with respect to the use of the Digamma at some 
period before the age of JEschylus is certain — the 
supposition of its having been totally laid aside at 
any precise moment being obviously absurd; and 
we have already seen that Ionian Greek would 
undoubtedly be the first to admit a change, which 
from the circumstance of its entire adoption by 
the most cultivated qyl literary of the Greek 
states, I cannot help suspecting to have been a 
greater improvement in euphony than is generally 
imagined. 

In noticing the Versification of the Iliad, it may Vercifica- 
be truly said that its Metre is the best, and its tl0n * 
Rhythm the least, understood of any in use 
amongst the ancients. Whilst the Trimeter Aca- 
talectic Iambic was written with almost equal suc- 
cess by numberless Greek poets of different ages, 
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not one ever maintained for twenty lines together 
the Homeric modulation of the Hexameter. This 
is chiefly attributable to the rigorously artificial 
construction of the Senarius, the technical rules of 
which, closely followed, would in all competent 
hands produce the same, or nearly the same, 
effect; whereas the variety of the rhythm of the 
Homeric Hexameter is endless; and whilst the 
Iambics of the Tragedians always put us in mind 
of the Buskin and the Mask— the verse of the 
Iliad seems the musical efflux of a minstrel whose 
unpremeditated songs are borne on the breeze- 
like tunings of a lyre. It is idle to attempt to lay 
down rules for the rhythm of the Iliad; those 
who have read the poem know and feel, though 
they cannot understand or imitate, its incompara- 
ble melody ; and all the learning in the world on 
the subject of Caesura and Arsis has no more 
enabled posterity to approach to the Homeric 
flow, than those who havq^laid out two dozen 
vessels on the lines of the Victory, have ever suc- 
ceeded in making one to sail like that immortal 
ship. 

The last line of the Iliad is — 

literally rendered — 

n Thus they performed the funeral rites of Hector, 
tamer of horses" — 

and Cowpcr says — " I cannot take my leave o 
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this noble poem without expressing how much I 
am struck with this plain conclusion of it. It is 
like the exit of a great man out of company whom 
le has entertained magnificently; neither pomp- 
ous nor familiar ; not contemptuous, yet without 
much ceremony. I recollect nothing amongst the 
works of mere man, that exemplifies so strongly 
the true style of great Antiquity/ 1 * 

Such are the few points which I have thought 
worthy of the student's especial attention before 
and during his perusal of the Iliad. They are 
general in their nature, and affect the constitution 
and character of the whole poem. To point out 
beauties more particularly would lead me far be- 
yond the limits of these Introductions, and that 
department of criticism forms one of the proper 
objects of the student s own taste and judgment, 
Sound general principles will lead every one, with- 
out much fear of error, to just discrimination in 
this matter; and after all, something must always 
be allowed for the natural diversities of temper 
and intellect in different persons, We all have 
our favorite poets and our favorite passages, but a 
well-disciplined >mind will neglect nothing that is 
excellent in its kind ; and as it was once said, that 
who was much pleased with Cicero might be 
assured that he had made no small proficiency in 
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• The conclusion of the Paradise Lost is very similar* 
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learning and literature* — so with infinitely more 
truth may it be declared that a person, who upon 
distinct principles heartily admires and loves the 
Iliad, may conceive himself entitled to speak with 
confidence as to the merits of almost every other 
poet: — 

AvtUcl & iiipa filv trKetiaae, Kal airwffev ofjLij^XrfVj 
'He'Xioc CTTcXafu/zcf 

The darkness and the mist are put to flight, 
And the great Sun shines on him with his light. 

* Quinct. x. 1. 112. " Ille se profecisse sciat cui Cicero ralde 
placebit." 
t p\ xvii. 649. 
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That the Odyssey is not of the same age, or by Age of tl 
the same hand or hands as the Iliad, is one of the ^J 886 * 
positions of the German theory, which, though at 
variance with the prevalent belief* of ancient and • 
modern times, has been countenanced by many 
great scholars as probable, if not absolutely de- 
monstrated. This opinion is founded on the 
striking discrepancy as to the wife of Vulcan, who 
in the Iliad f is Charis, and in the Odyssey J is 
Venus; on the appearance of Mercury§ as the 
constant messenger of Olympus, to the exclusion 
of Iris, who almost constantly acts that part in 
the Iliad; || on the change in the forms of many 

* It was however a question. " Gracorum iste morbus fuit, 
qusrere quern numerum remigum Ulysses habuisset, prior scripta 
esset Uias an Odyssea ; praeterea au ejusdem esset auctoris." 

Seneca de Brev. Vit. c. 13. 

t II. 2'. xviii. 382-3. f Od. 0'. viii. 269. § Od. B\ v. 29. 

|| II. passim. In the Iliad, B\ ii. 649, Crete is represented as 
containing one hundred cities ; in the Odyssey, T'. xix. 174, the 
number is ninety. In the Iliad, a'mq. 692, Neleus is said to have 
had twelve sons ; in the Odyssey, A', xi. 285, it seems as if he had 
only three, and one daughter. 
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words; on the decreased simplicity of the man- 
ners, and on the altered aspect of the mythology. 
These latter points of difference will be particu- 
larly mentioned in the course of this Introduction, 
and though it would not become me to pronounce 
a decision on this question, I cannot help owning 
that I never read a book of the Odyssey without 
being more and more impressed with a persuasion 
that a considerable number of years must have 
intervened between the composition of the two 
poems.* It should be remarked too that in every 
instance of difference, the statement in the Odys- 
sey is invariably that which agrees with the finally 
prevailing habits and creed of succeeding-)- ages. 

It is true indeed that the Manners of the Odys- 
sey rest upon the same heroic base as those of the 
Iliad; whatever variation in degree may be ob- 
served between them, there is no difference in 
kind ; and these two wonderful poems present to 
us, respectively, pictures of the maturity and de- 
cline of that primitive system, which holds some- 
thing like the same relation to the civilization of 
ancient times that Chivalry does to the manners 

* There aj^ about 1000 lines identical in the two poems, and it 
is plain, upon a collation of such passages as Od. a', i. 356, with 
H. z'. vi. 490, that the verses in the Odyssey are a modification of 
the original ones in the Iliad. 

t Virgil's occasional use of Iris as messenger in the <£neid is a 
plain imitation of the Iliad. "There are authorities enough to show 
that in his time Mercury was the popular courier of Olympus as he 
is in the Odyssey.— Hor. lib. \. 10. 
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of Christendom. The active existence of either 
of those two systems was not very long lived, but 
the impression made by each on the world was 
pre-eminently enduring; and all the serious poetry 
of the Ancients in after-times continued to be 
grounded on the fables, and to imitate the spirit, 
of the heroic age, not less than the most noble as 
well as the most sprightly poetry of Europe, since 
the revival of letters, has been constructed on the 
tales, inspired with the sentiments, or adorned 
with the fictions, of Chivalrous Romance. The 
manners and occupation of Nausicaa ;* the com- 
parison of Minervaf with a youthful shepherd of 
royal blood, and many other instances, sufficiently 
demonstrate the continued existence, in striking 
particulars, of that Oriental simplicity which is so 
characteristic of the Iliad ; and the whole tenor 
of the poem is such as to demand a patient and 
single-hearted perusal, and a total rejection of all 
associations with modern fashions and artificial 
modes of feeling. Yet it cannot be denied, that 
the Odyssey does also betray the fact of an ad- 
vance in the refinement, or at least in the compli- 
cation of, society; and there is a sort of conflict 
observable in many parts of the poem between 
the genuine heroic manners and the apparently 
♦ Oct *l\ vi, 72. 

t Od. S»\ xiii. 221* It is observable that brothers and sisters are 
represented, without any particular remark, a* intermarrying in the 
Hal! of jGolas.— OA k'. x* 7. 

K 
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encroaching habits of a more modern system 
Telemachus, Pisistratus, the Court of Alcino 
and the suitors of Penelope, seem removed to th 
third or fourth generation from the godlike war 
riors who fought on the plains of Troy; the 
appear as much astonished at the strength and 
courage of those heroes as we are ourselves, and 
there is a confession of inferiority and degeneracy 
in the Odyssey, which forms a striking contrast 
with the haughty and successful pretensions 
often asserted in the Iliad: — 

Ovdi rig fjfitittiv SvraTG Kpartpolo fiioto 
PEVprjv hravvtrai, ttqWvv <? l-rrihevhe tJ/iCf :* — 

" No suitor there had power 

To overcome the stubborn bow, that mock'd 
All our attempts" Cmvper. 

is the acknowledgment of Auiphimedon; whils 
Sthenelus, speaking with direct reference to the 
most celebrated warriors before the Trojan era, 
says — 

'H/ielc rot waripw pty apttvovts tu^npffl* ttwH — f 
" We, with our aires compared, superior praise 
Claim justly" Cowper. 

and 

Ty fii) fiot waripac jtoUT upoiri ivBeo rtjup.J 

" Their glory, then, match never more with ours/' 

Cowper. 

So in the general demeanor of Telemachus to- 
wards his mother (though he is certainly intended 

• Od. a\ xxiv. 1(50. t II. A', iv. 405. t H, A'* i*. 410. 
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be set forward as an example of filial dul- 
lness), there is a peremptoriness, if not harsh- 
ess, of manner, which seems to savor of that 
irit of comparative neglect and postponement 
"th which the maternal relationship was gene- 
lly treated amongst the Greeks of the subse- 
uent ages. The respectful tone of Hector, 
pecially when his age and eminence are con- 
dered, is in remarkable opposition to this, 
gain, with the single exception of Helen, whose 
aracter is touched with the same pre-eminent 
elicacy that is so conspicuous in the Iliad, the 
omen of the Odyssey discover occasionally a 
modernism and a want of heroic simplicity, which 
is more easily felt during an attentive perusal than 
instanced by the citation of particular passages. 
The women of the Odyssey are indeed very dif- 
ferent persons from those of the Greek Drama; 
nevertheless the first symptoms of a change in 
the tone of national society towards them are 
mixed up in the Odyssey with the still more pre* 
vailing habits and sentiments of an elder age* It 
may be worth while also to notice the different 
economy of the households of Penelope* and of 
Lat-rtt 'svr and to consider them as representing 
in some degree the later and the elder system ; to 
observe the separation and subordination of the 
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slaves and the organized service of the one, and 
the familiarity and almost equal ministry of tnaste 
and servant in the other,* 
ythotogy* But to whatever extent, if at all, we may 
inclined to admit that the Manners of the Ody 
sey are of a more modern cast than those of th 
Iliad, it is impossible not to perceive the strikin 
change in the action and character of the myth 
logical machinery of the former poem. In the 
Iliad not only is the final fall of Troy itself the 
consequence of the determined Will of Jupiter, 
but every battle is lost or won, every warrior kills 
or is killed, wounds or is wounded, stands still 
advances, in obedience to the same overrulin 
Power: the Gods themselves 'fight or not as h 
lets them loose ;f they tremble at his menaces an 
dare not reply to his tremendous challenge : J h 
plays the game of the war alone, and it is onl 
whilst Passion and Sleep hold him for a seas 
entranced in the recesses of Mount Ida,§ that 
even Neptune breaks through his awful comman 
But in the Odyssey the action of Jupiter is fai 
and partial; he directs nothing and says but littl 
once or twice he appears indistinctly and for 
brief space, and at a remote distance from the 

* Open Piracy is represented in the Odyssey as a perfectly ho- 
norable and acknowledged profession or mode of living. Nestor 
Telemachus, and UJysses to Eumsus* 

t II, TP", 24. t II. ©\ viii. 18— 2«. $ B'« »V* 362. 
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arth and its affairs ; and throughout these pas- 
iges, and indeed throughout the poem, the go- 
erning supremacy of Jupiter is less striking, and 
e individual personality of the Gods less sensi- 
ble, whilst something of the blissful inactivity of 
an Epicurean heaven seems to have become the 
portion of all the fierce and ever restless divinities 
of the Iliad* Minerva alone interferes with any 
effect in the conduct of the poem ; but how dif- 
ferent a being is she here from the strong and 
dreadful Pallas of the Iliad ! She is ever at the 
it or in the mind of Ulysses, more like his familiar 
spirit than a directing Goddess ; her bodily linea- 
ments are so indistinctly drawn, and her personal 
presence so little felt, that it is often difficult to 
consider her in any other light than as the allego- 
ized Understanding or Reasoning Faculty; and 
lough Eustathius and the Scholiasts do certainly 
lot allow for some necessary and evident excep- 
tions to this line of interpretation, the Student 
rill probably in most instances be content to ac- 
quiesce in itj and will at least perceive with how 
much more probability it may be applied in gene- 
1 to the superhuman machinery of the Odyssey 
an to that of the Iliad. 

Another very remarkable feature of distinction ApoihwBw. 
the Odyssey is the appearance, for the first 
time, of the system of Apotheosis of mortals; a 
octrine which became strictly orthodox in later 
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ages, and remained so till the establishment 
Christianity, but of which no traces whatever ar 
perceptible in the Iliad* This is so singular 
innovation that it deserves very particular atten- 
tion, and may seem almost to demonstrate the 
fact of a considerable lapse of time from the com- 
position of the elder poem. In the Iliad, Castor 
and Pollux are spoken of in the ordinary language 
denoting common death and burial and no more;- 

iv Atthtcuifioi'i avdi, 0<'Ajj kvl narpl^i y«ty.* 
But they long since under life-breeding earth 
In Laeedsemon lay, their place of birth. 

In the Odyssey we have the account of their 
alternate resuscitation, which finally became the 
popular fable : — 

Tovc afA<pu ftiwvc icart^" $vtri£ooQ ala* 
ot Kal I'ipfkv yfjc TtfA^v irpoc Ziyvoc e-^ovrt^ 
tiWw piy &ova tTEprjfitpoij oXXore ? avre 

** They prisoners in the fertile womb of earth, 
Though living, dwell, and ever there from Jove 
High privilege gain ; — alternate they revive 
And die, and dignity partake divine. 1 ' — Cawper. 

So in that uncommonly splendid passage in tl: 
Odyssey which has been called spurious, wher 
Ulysses sees Hercules, the apotheosis of the hero 
is expressly mentioned, and the inconceivable dis 
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tinction between the Idokm and the Self of the 
translated mortal is laid down: — 

etSidkav* avroc ct per a&avttTQtai dtolcrt 
TtpTrtTai ev QaXtrjg, xal t-)(Ei xaXkt tttyvpov "H/Sip, 
Traitfa Atbg fityakoto Kat'HprjQ ^pvaow^lXov, 
afi<pl H ptv nrXayyifr vtKvw 3jv f a'uoviov &q 3 
•xavToa arvfr/jtii'wy* b$> Epe/irp vvkti Iqik&g, 
yvfiivov roEpv txit)v, Httl Iwt vBvpijtytv oitrrov, 
$Etvitv irairraf pup* aUi fiaktovrt eoik&c* 
"The might of Hercules I, next, surveyed — 
His semblance ; — for Himself their banquet shares 
With the immortal Gods, and in his arms 
Enfolds neat-footed Hebe, daughter fair 
Of Jove and of his golden-sandal'd spouse. 
Around him, clamorous as birds, the Dead 
Swarm'd turbulent : — he, gloomy -brow'd as night, 
With uncased bow and arrow on the string 
Peer'd terrible from side to side, as one 
Ever in act to shoot. " Cowper. 

But in the Iliad, although Hercules and his ex- 
ploits are repeatedly mentioned, and sometimes 
under circumstances which would seem almost 
necessarily to call for an allusion to his apotheosis, 
as in the dialogue between Sarpedon and Tlepo- 
lemus,f there is no expression to denote a belief 
in any such extraordinary event; whilst on the 
contrary he is constantly spoken of as a man, and 
classed with the other heroes of the preceding 
age. The Demigod is evidently a subsequent 
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creation, and in this as well as in every other in- 
stance of discrepancy or change in the two poems, 
we find that the Iliad is the most distant from, 
and the Odyssey the nearest to, the known opi- 
nions and habits of the post-Homeric age. 

In Mr. R. P. Knight's opinion* the Oracle o 
Apollo at Delphi was not in existence when the 
Iliad was composed. It seems a doubtful point 
The Oracle of Jupiter at Dodona appears to be 
expressly mentioned^ and the splendor and riches 
of the Temple of Apollo at Delphi are certainly 
spoken of J as proverbial ; but in the Odyssey, a' 
least, we have an unequivocal proof of the noto- 
riety of the Pythian Oracle and the appropriate 
terms of vaticination used with the distinctio 
well known in after-times : — 

we yap ol XPEIflN fxvdtjffaro Qolfioc 'Afl-fcWwv 
UvBqT iv ijyaOiji, CO 1 vnipfir} Xdivoy ov$6v 
XPH20MEN02.§ 

" For so Apollo, answering oracularly^ declare 
to hira when he crossed the marble threshold fo 
the purpose of consulting the oracle" 

9 Prolegomena in Horn. t IL IT*, xvi. 235. 

t 11 & ix, 404. 

§ Od. viii* 79. It may be worth noticing, that throughout t 
Iliad and Odyssey Phoebus or Apollo are never mentioned as ide: 
deal with the Sun, or as having anything to do with it, as in the 
more modern mythology. The Sun, "Hfcio;, is always introduced 
distinctly, and perhaps always as the natural body only. IL p\ xvii. 
649. Od. &'. viii. 302, and see verse 323, where Apollo is evi- 
deiilly m another intere3L 
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But the most remarkable passage in the whole Necyoman- 
Odyssey for the aspect which it presents of its teia * 
Mythology, is that magnificent episode of the 
Necyomanteia, or intercourse of Ulysses with the 
Shades of the Dead.* It is very easy to call 
the whole or any part of this singular description dhtui* 
spurious, and certainly the passage as a whole is 
so conceived, as to admit of parts being inserted it 
expunged without injury to its general consistency 
or entireness; but surely those who remember the 
history of the collection of the Homeric poems* 
the custom and manner of recitation by the Rhap- 
sodists, the different copies concurrently existing 
in various parts of ancient Greece, and the bounds- 
less license apparently exercised by Aristarchus 
and the Alexandrian critics in compiling the last 
and now received text, will think it very idle to 
pretend to put out a few lines here and there, 
which may seem to bear marks of modern inven- 
tion. The Necyomanteia, as a whole, appears to 
have just as good a right to be called Homeric as 
any other part of the Odyssey, and it is the con- 
ception of it, as a whole, to which I would call 
the attention of the Student. The entire narra- 
tion is wrapped up in such a mist — it is so unde- 
fined and absolutely undefinable in place, time 
and manner — that it should almost seem as if the 
uncertainty of the Poet's own knowledge of the 

* Od. A', xi. 
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state and locality of the Dead were meant to 
indicated by the indistinctness of his description* 
Ulysses sails all day from the dwelling of Circe 
with a north wind; at sunset he comes to the 
boundary of the Ocean, where the Cimmerians 
dwell in cloud and darkness and perpetual night ; 
here he goes ashore, and proceeds to a spot 
described by Circe, digs a trench, pours certain 
libations and sacrifices sheep in it, calls upon the 
Dead to appear, draws bis sword and awaits the 
event. Immediately the Manes or Shades assem- 
ble around the trench, each thirsting for the sa- 
crificial blood, from which they are repelled by 
the sword's point, till Tiresias has appeared and 
drunk his fill. It is difficult to determine the real 
nature of this grand and solemn scene, and to say 
whether Ulysses is supposed himself to descend 
to Hades or only to evoke* the Spirits, as the 
Woman of Endor is generally understood to have 
evoked Samuel, iEneas, we know, actually de- 
scends and ascends; and Lucian, in a piecef 
founded entirely on this Necyomanteia, evidently 
takes the hero to have visited the infernal regions 
in person. In many passages it seems necessary 
so to understand it ; Ulysses sees Minos adminis- 

* ** croor id fossam confusus, ut Me 

Manes elicerent, an i mas re spon sa daturas." 

Hor. Sat I.viii. 28. 

t NccyouiaDleia, 
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tering justice amongst the Dead; he aw* Orion 
unting, Tityus tormented by vultures, Tantalus 
tanding in the lake, and Sisyphus up-heaving his 
tone; he sees the asphodel meadow, and Achilles 
asks how he has dared to descend to Hades where 
he Shades of Men dwell. Yet upon a careful 
msideration of the beginning and conclusion of 
e passage, it will, I think, appear plain that no 
ctual descent, such as that of ^Eneas in the 
neid, was in the contemplation of the original 
oet ; but that the whole ground-plan is that of 
act of Asiatic Evocation only, and Lucian, 
who in his piece combines the Homeric rites of 
vocation with an actual Descent, makes the 
vocator a Babylonian and disciple of Zoroaster, 
nd lays the scene somewhere on the banks of 
he Euphrates. The whole of this Necyomanteia 
indeed of a character quite unique in Greek 
oetry; and is, amongst other things, remarkable 
r the dreary and even terrible revelation which 
makes of the condition of the Future Life. 
All is cold and dark; hunger and thirst and dis- 
content prevail ; we hear nothing of Elysian fields 
r piety, or wisdom, or valor; and there is some- 
ing quite deadening in the answer of the Shade 
f Achilles to the consolations of Ulysses : — 

%h f*oi ddvarvv yc wapav$a 3 tyaifop 'Q^vrretu* 
(iovkoifirjv k iwdpovpo*: itov OyrevEfiiv «XXy 
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naatv vtKvt.(iGL KaTatydtfizvattrip avdaativ.' 

** Talk not of ruling in this dolorous glootn, 
Nor think vain words (he cried,) can ease my doom* 
Rather I choose laboriously to bear 
A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air, 
A slave to some poor hind that toils for bread, 
Than reign the scepter T d monarch of the dead." 

Pope. 

This is one of the passages which called down the 
censure of Plato ;f and indeed how cheering a 
contrast to this gloomy picture is presented by 
the gentle and pious imagination of Pindar !J A 

• Od. A', xi. 487, t RepubL III. 

$ y Wm H YUK-ritra-tv a tit, 
T ltf-A J k tv a/urpjc »X*- 

'le$*.ol Ttt/jLcrrai Bio- 

tot. Olymp 11. 109. 

By night, by day, 
The glorious Sun 
Shines equal, where the Blest, 
Their labors done, 
Repose for ever in unbroken rest. 
Homer himself elsewhere speaks of the Elysian Plain, and places it 
in some remote part of the Earth ; a Paradise, however, with him, o 
Iranslated mortals rather than of the virtuous Dead. 

'aX7la a-* iff *Hfct5ff-*av irtSlfsv x&l flrffpi-a yafuff 

Tn wrp fniu-Tn @wrb m hi: e.v&ptuTrQtw 
Git vif trie, out ip ^stjwaw TTflXuf. olti v&t' ojufyoc, 
'AAA' aj e * Z£4»upciD Xij/t/irmWdf a^tac 
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curious particular ip this scene, not unknown in 
other superstitions, should be observed — that most 
of the Ghosts, fleshless and boneless though they 
be, cannot recognise or speak to Ulysses until they 
have drunk of the blood in the trench. Even his 
mother does not know him before she has slaked 
her thirst. 

The Plan and contexture of the Odyssey are Plan, 
materially different from those of the Iliad, and 
the difference seems to import a great advance in 
the art of composition. In this poem the order 
of narration is no longer confined to the straight- 
forward line of a single series of events, as in the 
Iliad; but we have two corresponding, though 
distinct, parts, proceeding at first in parallel direc- 
tions, but at length meeting and constituting the 
entire body of the story in the house of Eumzeus. 

Thus beautifully translated by Abraham Moore : — 

Thee to th' Elysian plain, earth's farthest end, 

Where Rhadamanthus dwells, the gods shall send ; 

Where mortals easiest pass the careless hour ; 

No lingering winters there, nor snow, nor shower ; 

But Ocean ever, to refresh mankind, 

Breathes the shrill spirit of the western wind. 
Bochart derives 'HXww from the Phoenician Elysoth — Joy. It is 
clear, upon a long comparison, that almost all the Homeric names of 
places or persons to the West of Greece are Phoenician in their ety- 
mology ; indeed it was from the Phoenicians alone that any Greek of 
the age of Homer could learn any thing about them. Cadiz and the 
plains of Andalucia seem to have the best claim to be the Elysium of 
Homer. It is said that the Moors of Africa to this day pray every 
Friday to be restored to the Paradise of Granada and Malaga. 
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Whatever doubt there may b^ as to the nature 
the authorship, or the number of the authors, 
the Iliad, no one can for a moment question the 
composition of the Odyssey by an individual Poet, 
There is almost as obvious a necessity for su] 
posing one Homer for this poem as one Sophocle 
for the CEdipua Tyrannus. The extremely arti 
ficial manner in which the narrative by Ulysses of 
his adventures is managed, its introduction, i 
breaks, its references to what has gone before, 
and its intimations of what is to follow, are al 
striking instances; whilst at the same time th 
incomparably natural air which surrounds th 
whole scene, the apparent veracity and person 
feeling of the speaker, and the impression mad 
on the audience, stamp upon this episode an ori 
ginality and real interest which render it by fa 
the most delightful, as it is by far the most an- 
cient, of these subsequently favorite complements 
of the Heroic Poem- The perfect propriety and 
easy order of every part of the Odyssey are in 
most agreeable contrast with all the many servile 
imitations in the Epic poems of subsequent ages ; 
narrative and dialogue alternate precisely as th 
exigencies of a story, conceived in a true spirit o 
nature, and told exactly as a man of imagination 
would tell a romantic matter of fact, seem to re- 
quire; and the comparative absence of mere 
poetic splendor renders more apparent and mor 
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fascinating the great and peculiar charm of this 
delightful poem— its uncommon air of truth and 
reality. Indeed it is as a Book of Adventures 
that the Odyssey is presented to us in its proper 
and most pleasing light ; it is in fact of the same 
nature, and possesses the same interest, as Robin- 
son Crusoe or Sinbad the Sailor, but heightened 
by an object, and dignified by a morality, infi- 
iitely transcending the reach of those two favorite 
compositions. Hence it may be noticed that, 
whilst in the Iliad we are for the most part sensi- 
e of a prominence of the poetry as such, to that 
egree that almost any single Book or Rhapsody 
may be read with perfect delight, without refer- 
ence to any thing that has gone before or is to 
How, the very passage we are repeating com- 
pletely satisfying the mind by its nobleness of 
sentiment, its picturesqueness of imagery or even 
s melody of words — in the Odyssey, on the con- 
ry, though it contains many instances of extra- 
dinary vigor of conception and splendor of 
rse, we are more constantly attracted, and our 
tention more completely kept alive, by the linked 
eetness and long drawn-out interest of the Story 
\ — our Curiosity or our Affections being in 
n or together so delightfully stimulated and 
tified, that, even where the higher powers of 
e Imagination are not put forth, we lose all tin- 
leasant sense of their abeyance in the perception 
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of a gentler, a more continuous and a more varied 
pleasure. 

Never was there a Tale in verse or prose told 
with such consummate art; yet the hand of the 
Artist is invisible. The conduct of the story 
seems, and is, simple and single; but it is the 
simplicity and singleness of Nature, which co- 
exists with, indeed is the wondrous effect of, an 
endless complexity of parts ; — 

" sudet multum, frustraqtie laboret 

Ausus idem/' 

No where is this charm so strongly felt as in that 
delightful part of the poem in which Ulysses is 
lodged in the house of the faithful Eumaeus; 
there is that singular grace in the description of 
the rustic occupations and the rustic mansion — 
that dignity in the Swineherd — that native tone o" 
command in Telemachus — and that sportive humi- 
lity varying with a mysterious majesty in Ulysses, 
which seem quite beyond the reach of the mos 
poetic invention or the most ingenious imitation. 
The air of reality around the whole scene is such , 
that it is scarcely possible to doubt that the poe* 
wrote under the control of actual life, and that th 
picture itself is in this respect a mere stamp or ir 
flection of contemporary society- In the JEneid 
and in every other heroic poem, composed in a 
age long subsequent to that in which the actio 
of the story is supposed to have taken place, th 
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greatest difficulty in the poet's way may be said 
to lie in a consistent adaptation and a natural 
propriety of Manners; not the moral qualities — 
the Passions and the Sentiments ; for they are in 
lbstance the same in every age and place, and 
differ only occasionally in their stimulants and ob- 
jects ; but the habits, the courtesies, the domestic 
relations, the tone between husband and wife, mas- 
ter and servant, stranger and friend, — these are 
the peculiarities of particular times and countries; 
and when a system of manners in this sense is to 
be adapted to a story of a former age and perhaps 
foreign nation, the utmost that can be done seems 
be to avoid any glaring anachronisms or absurd 
probabilities, whilst the ease, the life, the force, 
hich can alone be given where the poet paints 
is own manners and the habits of his own con- 
mporaries, may be pronounced to be absolutely 
yond the power of the liveliest ingenuity. J 
~w no heroic poems except the Iliad, the Odys- 
y and the Poem of the Cid, in which the manners 
e the genuine manners of the poets' own years 
f the world ; in all others they are mere conven- 
*onal fictions, fitting all stories equally, like state 
bes, because exactly fitting none, and under the 
ibrous folds of which all grace and nature, and 
irit of human action, are stifled altogether or 
lowed to breathe out but at intervals. This faci- 
y and freedom from constraint, the effect of 
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actual coo temporary existence, is more singularly 
conspicuous to us in the Odyssey than in the Iliad ; 
because in the former poem we are presented with 
a complete picture of rural and domestic life in 
connection with the heroic events of the story , and 
this picture for various reasons has not been copied 
with that remorseless iteration, with which the 
battles and speeches and warlike habits of the Iliad 
hare, with more or less success, been redrawn and 
reeolored in almost every epic composition for the 
last two thousand years. The adventure with 
Nausicaa, the various scenes in the house of 
Eumaeus, the walk to the town, the banqueting, 
the watching by night and many other passages 
of what may be called the private life of the Ho- 
meric age, have scarcely in any instance suited 
the plans of more recent poets, and consequently 
remain in all their original freshness to us even at 
this day. Indeed the Odyssey, as a poem, is 
absolutely unique ; for, although Virgil certainly 
and perhaps even Tasso have borrowed particular 
passages from it more largely than from the Iliad, 
(a fact not commonly noticed,) the character and 
scope of their great poems are utterly dissimilar 
to those of the Odyssey, which consist in raising 
an interest about, and in detailing the changing 
fortunes of, a single man, not as a General waning 
with armies against a city, but as an Exile com- 
passing by his own courage, and skill and patience, 
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the return to, and repossession of, his own home. 
It is in the rare combination or intermingling of all 

■ — " hair-breadth 'scapes 

And moving accidents by flood or field" 

with the high moral purpose of Ulysses — in the 
contrast of the one determined and still triumph- 
ant will of the man with the transient and vain 
bafflings of winds or waves, of gods or monsters — 
the whole action lightened by the gladsome face 
of Nature, and yet rendered awful by the known 
approaching execution of a heavenly decree, and 
by the mysterious tokens, and the dangerous odds, 
and the terrible vengeance attending on the last 
and crowning achievement of the Hero, that the 
secret of the character of the Odyssey, and the 
spring of its universal charm, lie concealed; — a 
secret which deserves the study of the philoso- 
pher — a charm which the hearts of all men feel, 
and over which Time and Place have no domi- 
nion. 

The prominent characters of the Odyssey are Characters, 
less numerous than those of the Iliad. With the 
exception of the exquisite sketches of Helen and 
Nausicaa, — Ulysses, Penelope, Telemachus and 
Eumseus are the only figures that stand in relief 
during the greater part of the poem. Of these 
Ulysses is, beyond all comparison, the most im- Ulysses, 
portant and the most interesting. He is rather 
l2 
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than like, the Ulysses of the Iliad, an 
all respects to be more in his own genuin 
,„ the midst of adventures and tempest 
and in disguise, than when openly counselling an 
fighting on the plain of Troy. Not that he for 
moment becomes the mean, cunning, pusillatri 
mous creature which Sophocles* represents him 
yery far from it: — but still he is a hero con ten din 
with want, and weakness, and the embarrassmen* 
of ordinary life; and the circumstances in whic 
he is successively placed call forth a liveliness, 
variety and a versatility of genius in him whic 
is strongly contrasted with the more uniform a 
pect of his character in the Iliad, In his speeches 
his conduct, and the sway he acquires and main- 
tains over all around him, we perceive the man o 
genius as well as the hero; he surpasses all th 
Phaeacians in his eloquence more than he beat 
them at quoits, and it is easy to conceive the feel- 
ings of pride and delight with which Arete burst 
forth at the conclusion of the first part of the nar 
rative of his adventures: — 

$a/qJ£E£, ttQq Vfifiiv avj)p ayt, fiat vera* ft vox, 
eI3o£ re, piytBoc re, lei fpivaz '£v$ov ifoaf; 

Phaeacians ! how appears he in your eyes, 
This stranger — graceful as he is in port, 
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In stature noble, and in mind discreet ! 
My guest he is ! — Cmvper* 

It is particularly worthy of notice that in no in- 
stance have the authors of the Diad and Odyssey 
shown any disposition to draw what is called a 
perfect character; we meet with no Paragons 
cither of virtue or vice — those fictions of a clois- 
tered imagination ; but man is represented as man 
always, and indeed is, full of inequalities and ap- 
parent inconsistencies, the effects of the flooding 
and ebbing, the winds and the currents, of the 
Passions; he is made to act on the most popular 
motives, he avails himself of the most obvious 
means, he sorrows or rejoices as the most natural 
emotions prompt him. " The natural Greek in 
Homer s days/* says the author of the interesting 
Inquiry into the Life and Writings of this Poet,* 
" covered none of his sentiments. He frankly 
owned the pleasures of Love and Wine ; he told 
how voraciously he ate when he was hungry, and 
how horribly he was frighted when he saw an ap- 
proaching danger; he looked upon no means as 
base to escape it, and was not at all ashamed to 
relate the trick or fetch that had brought him off; 
while the haughty Roman, who scorned to owe 
his life to anything but his virtue and fortitude, 
despised accidental escapes and fortuitous relief 
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in perils, and snuffed at the suppleness and levity 
of mind necessary to put them in practice." 
Horace justly remarks* that Homer 

UtUc proposuit nobis exemplar Uljssem — 

an bnHable example of what courage, talent and 
perseverance are capable of effecting; and in 
thought, manner, word and deed the perfect op- 
posite of the Knight-errant. He courts danger, 
indeed, once or twice rather more than prudence 
would allow, but it must be acknowledged that 
the provocation f was very tempting to a man of 
fighting habits ; in general, however, Ulysses acts 
like an old soldier, aware of his own value, and 
never disregarding the odds of number or place. 
Yet he never seems, under any circumstances, 
however unfavorable, to be less than a hero of the 
right Homeric stamp; and I doubt if we are ever 
more sensible of a certain majesty inherent in hiui 
than when we see him in rags, a beggar and a 
laughing-stock in his own house. We fancy we 
see the keen eye of the Avenger gleaming fort 
from amidst the gray hairs and the worn fea- 
tures under which the genuine countenance lay 
shrouded, whilst he counts the heads of his des- 
tined victims, and waits in patience till his hour 
arrives. When Antinous strikes him on the back 
he stands unshaken, like a rock, rpre ^Tp?4 an 
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speaks with such gravity and reason, that he evi- 
dently draws the majority of the suitors to his 
side; but the repeated insolence of the contempti- 
ble Melanthius falls like a leaf on the deep stream 
of his thought, and sinks not: — 

rbv & ovri irpofftyr) TcoXvfxrjTiG 'Odvacrevs, 

dXX* kKtwv idvriat icdprj, kclkcl fivaarodofxevtov.* 

Him the Hero answered not, 

But silent shook his brows, and dreadful deeds 
Of vengeance ruminated. — Corvper. 

And when the no less contemptible Ctesippus 
hurls an ox's joint at him, he just sufficiently de- 
clines his head, and grimly smiles in his heart at 
the thought of the coming revenge: — 

fieidri<re Ovfiji 

Yapdaviov pdka roloy.'f 

with a broad sardonic smile, 

Of dread significance. — Cowper. 

With all this, there is a prevailing cheerfulness of 
manner, and ever and anon an expression of 
earnest remonstrance and moral speculation, which 
in a moment reveals the philosophical observer of 
the course of human life. His warning speech to 
Amphinomus, whom he wishes to exempt from his 
meditated destruction of the other suitors, is 
admirably conceived in a strain of mysterious 
intimation of the future event, and draws up still 

• T'. xx. 183-4. t T\ xx. 299-302. 
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farther the veil which concealed the returned 
Ulysses from the eyes of the infatuated intruders 

on his home: — 

Or vt)i<u), firt)GTripa$ 6ra<T0aAa firj^ayo^vraQ, 
KTYjfiaTa ksfpovrag, tfnt cixt//d£oiTcte aKoirty 
av?pog t ov ovu k'n <j>rffu <pi\(*iy Kal TrtirfKCor tutjt 
?Hpov curtaaEtrdaC fidXa 3c g%iMv* a\Xa <rt ^a/py 
oiKCLti' vTTt^aydyot, fir}$ awmVctct? ikdvf* 
iHFVVTt votm'i<TEU tptXrjv ig warpUa ycuay* 
oh yhp tu nifitortf ye StaKpivhffSai otut 
fivrjariipaQ, KpKzii'OVj iiret ke fxiXaBpov vTrtX&oi* 

So do not these. These ever bent I see 

On deeds injurious — the possessions large 

Consuming, and dishonoring the wife 

Of one, who will not, as I judge, remain 

Long absent from his home, but is, perchance, 

Even at the door- Thee, therefore, may the Gods 

Steal hence in time! — ah! meet not his return 

To his own country ! — for they will not part 

(He and the suitors) without blood, I think, 

If once he enters at these gates again, — Cwvper. 

One marked difference between the Iliad an 
the Odyssey consists in this, that in the forme 
poem there is no hero in the modern sense of th 
term; no one person to whom every thing is re- 
ferred, and whose actions and words, whose dan- 
gers and success, constitute the substance and the 
object of the poem. The impression of Achilles 
is very faint upon nearly one half of the Iliad, and 
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Diomed, Ajax and Hector distract at least, if they 
do not usurp, the real interest felt by the reader. 
The poem is not an AchiUeid, but an lliad y as it 
was very rightly named by early antiquity. But 
the Odyssey or Ulysseid is a story exclusively 
concerning, and devoted to the honor of, the one 
man Ulysses ; every event is connected, all men 
are compared, with him; weqping or stern, patient 
or furious, silent or speaking, swimming or fight- 
ing, naked or in rags, in robes or in armour — he 
is ever before our eyes in some shape or other — 
the central heart, from which life-blood flows into 
every the minutest vein and vesicle of the entire 
poem. We read the Iliad in much the same spirit 
and manner with which we read one of the bril- 
liant, lifesome, historical plays of Shakspeare; 
which may be taken up and laid down in any 
part without injury to our pleasure, and where 
a Henry, a Harry, a Hotspur, and a Glendower, 
or a Douglas, are so many centres, to each of 
which our affections are attracted in turn. But 
the reader of the Odyssey is irresistibly drawn on 
by the never-intermitting magic of Ulysses' name; 
he craves for the constant presence of the wise 
and adventurous Greek as he is accustomed to do 
for the appearance of Macbeth, Hamlet, Othello 
and Lear; one great and superior nature absorbs 
the attention, concentres and points the Imagina- 
tion, and gives an intellectual Desire which a per- 
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petual beholding of its own greatness can alone 
gratify. The character of Ulysses is in itself th 
perfect Idea of an accomplished Man of the World 
after the manner of the ancient Paganism, and, 
like all Ideas, in the original and true sense o~ 
that word, it not only fills and satisfies, but also 
gives a vital, energetic, realizing power to, the 
mind that completely apprehends it. Let a per- 
son, after having read the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
reflect for a while on the totally different im- 
pressions made on his imagination by the two 
names of Achilles and Ulysses, and I believe he 
will fully conceive the meaning and the verity of 
the distinction which I have here noticed. No 
one of the characters in the Iliad, with, perhaps, 
the exception of Hector, satisfies the mind hi ami 
by itself; every one of them is regarded collate- 
rally with, or in contrast to, another of them, and 
the pleasure we receive is the mixed result of the 
action of all ; but Ulysses in the Odyssey shines 
by his own light, moves by his own strength, and 
demolishes all obstacles by his own arm and his 
own wit; he receives no lustre from mere con- 
trast; we admire his force, not his success; his 
battle, not his victory; his heroism, and not his 
triumph alone; we refer others to him, but we 
refer Ulysses to himself. He is his own parallel* 
Ever excepting the great intellectual creations of 
Shakspeare, I think the Ulysses of the Odyssey 
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the most perfect, the most entire, conception 
character to be found any where in mere human 
literature. 

A thoroughly great man of the world is an ob- 
ject to dazzle the imagination rather than to touch 
the heart; some passion is requisite for the pur- 
pose of engaging our affections as well as our in- 
tellect. Accordingly Ulysses has a passion, a 
vehement desire ; he is very tender upon one 
point, and that one precisely upon which it is a 
virtue and a glory for a great man to be suscepti- 
ble even to his own hindrance. Ulysses is home- 
sick; he longs for Ithaca and his own fireside. 
This brings him at once in contact with the com- 
mon feelings of every man in the world. For this 
he willingly encounters hunger, and thirst, and 
toil, and the hazard of death; and for this he 
foregoes animated youth and the love of a Goddess, 
and foregoes them with joy. How beautifully is 
all this expressed in the following passages: — 

Toy 3* &p f eV aKTfjQ E\>pE Kadrjfxevov' ovfii wor otrae 
3a.Kpv6(piv ripcrovTO' KareifieTO yXvKVQ ai&v 

VOOTOV SdvpOfJEVO), E7TEI obKETl 7}vhavt VVflffl. 

a\X fyroi vvktclq fxkv Iclveokev Kai avayKrj 
ev cnriooi yXatyvpcTioi wap ovk eOeXidv €0eAouer?j* 
ij/iara & ev irErprjffi Kal rfiovEvai Kadlfav, 
ZcLKpvoi Kal (TTOva^tn Kal &XyEai Ovfxdv ipi^Oioy, 
itovtov ett arpvyETOv $EpKE<TKETO, daKpva Xeifiwv. 
ay\ov & icrrafjLEyrf 7rpocre(j)wyee ftia t)eam>* 
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Kappopt, p.!} fiat €T ivddft uSvpeo, pfSt rot aitotr 
<pdivtTu>' iify yap <rc pta\a irpotppnvij diroff£^w."* 
*♦♦*** 

aura*a vvy eOeAeic Uvat j pi) 3i x a 'P € * a * fy Mr ff* 

r^£e* avairX^at, wptv *rarp/£a yatav itcitrdat, 
ivBade. uvQi pltwv trui* tpol ro£e 3w/*a 0uXd<r<rotc 
dfldvardc r* etqc* tfitipofuvac wep l&trBat 
tr^v uXd-^oVj rris (tltv U\$£oi f)/iara TratTa, 
ah per Br)P Ktivtjc yt y^ipeluv cvxpftat clvot, 

dvjjrag a&avarjiat fo'/jac kcu tldoc ipl&tv* 

xtJrvta flea, /iT/ pot rt$€ x^ £0 * ^* auric 
irai ra /xaX*, ouvara <reIo KEpttypMV Urjyikcnreta 
tldoQ aKidtoripjj, p,iy&us r, etc avra iSiadai. 

^ey yap j3pvrus eon, <rt/ dfld^aroc mi ayijpwc*) 
d\A« teal <&c eOAw kcu tiXHopai {^para 7rd>ra 
oUa$£ r EkBtfieyat) xai vdartpov lettrdai. 
tl & av tig paiytri Ssutv kv\ tnyoiri wovrtp, 
rXriGOfxat, kv <rrT}BE<rtriv zywv raXan-E rOia Bvpov* 

yap ftaXa ttoXX* iwadov Kal irobX £fi6yri<ra 
KVfxaffi Kal ttoXcju^" jucra Kal to$£ rvlfn ytvitrQw.'Y 

■< On the shore 

She found him seated ; tears succeeding tears 
Delug'd his eyes, while, hopeless of return, 
Life's precious hours to gnawing cares he gave 
Continual, with the nymph now charm'd no more. 
Yet, cold as she was am'rous, still he pass'd 
His nights beside her in the hollow grot, 
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Constraint, and day by day the rocks among, 
Which lined the shore, heart-broken sat, and oft, 
While wistfully he eyed the barren Deep, 
Wept, groan'd, desponded, sigh'd and wept again. 
Then, drawing near, thus spake the nymph divine. 

" Unhappy ! weep not here, nor life consume 
In anguish ; go ; thou hast my glad consent." 
****** 

" Oh, -canst thou thus resolve 
To seek, incontinent, thy native shores? 
I pardon thee. Farewell ! but could'st thou guess 
The woes which Fate ordains thee to endure 
Ere yet thou reach thy country, well-content 
Here to inhabit, thou would'st keep my grot 
And be immortal, howsoe'er thy wife 
Engage thy every wish day after day. 
Yet can I not in stature or in form 
Myself suspect inferior aught to her, 
Since competition cannot be between 
Mere mortal beauties, and a form divine." 

To whom Ulysses, ever wise, replied:- — 
" Awful Divinity! be not incensed! — 
I know that my Penelope in form 
And stature altogether yields to thee, 
For she is mortal, and immortal thou, 
From age exempt ; yet not the less I wish 
My home, and languish daily to return. 
But should some God amid the sable Deep 
Dash me again into a wreck, my soul 
Shall bear that also." — Corvper. 

Penelope does not interest us in an equal de- Penelope, 
gree with her husband. She is chaste and pru- 
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dent, but as Ulysses scruples not to accept t 
favors of Calypso* and Circe,f so she evidcntl 
goes considerable lengths in the way of coquet 
with her suitors, Antinous declares in publi 
that she had made promises to every one of the 
and had sent messages to them:! SQe undoubtedl 
wishes earnestly for her husband's return, an 
seems sincere in her dislike of the prospect of 
second marriage; nevertheless she is not insens' 
ble to the charm of being admired and sough 
after, and does not appear very seriously angry 
the boldness of Antinous and the others, to which 
it should seem, she might have put a stop by r~ 
moving to her father's house, as Telemach 
repeatedly hints she ought to do, and then cboo 
ing or refusing a husband as she pleased. Sh 
permits the constant spoil and dilapidation of h 
husband's or son's substance, and even the life 
the latter to be perpetually exposed to dange 
from the violence and the hostility of men who 
according to their own frequent professions, sh 
had the means of leading in another directio 
Yet it is possible that the general coldness, an 
even dryness, of the character of Penelope mak 
us feel with a livelier sympathy the beautifull 
imagined scene of her recognition of Ulysses — th 
surprise, the joy, the doubt, the slow convictio 
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and the final burst of tenderness and love. It is 
in this most exquisite passage that we again per- 
ceive the hand or hands which drew the domestic 
fondness of Andromache and the matronly ele- 
gance of Helen, and have left all three as con- 
vincing proofs that matchless delicacy, and gen- 
tleness and truth were placed by poets in the 
bosom of Woman, in an age in which the boasted 
refinements and graces of modern society were 
utterly unknown. 

Tifc & ahrov Xvro yovvara kcu <pl\ov ijrop 
afi/jiar hvayvov<rQ 9 rd oi efiire^a ntypaft j O$v(t<tevq. 
haicpvtraoa & eneir idvg tyd/iev, afx(fi ^Eipaq 
deiprj /3aX\' 'O^verift, Kaprf & iicva, fjde irpoffrfvda. 

fjLOi, 'OSvcrtrev, cncvfcv, iwel rd irep aXXa fidXiara 
avdpwirwv iriirvvao' Oeol & Zira^ov oi^vv, 
oi vwiv aydaavro irap' aXX^X.oi<7i [ievovte 
tffirjC TapTrijvat, cat yfipaog ovdov iiceadai. 
avrap fir) vvv fioi tqSe firj^e vEfiicraa, 

OVVEKCL (T Ob TO TTptOTOV, E1TEI ayCLTTTfaa' 

aiel yap fioi Ovfibg kv\ orrjdEffori QtKoiaiv 
ippiyEi, firj rig fie fiporwv awdfour kwEEaoiv 
t\6t>v* 

He ceased ; she, conscious of the sign so plain 
Giv'n by Ulysses, heard with fluttering heart • 
And fault'ring knees that proof. Weeping she ran 
Direct toward him, threw her arms around * 
The Hero, kissed his forehead, and replied. 

Ah, my Ulysses ! pardon me ! frown not — 
Thou, who at other times hast ever shown 

* T\ xxiii. 205-17. 
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Superior wisdom ! All our griefs have flow'd 
From the Gods 1 will ! They envied us the bliss 
Of undivided union, sweet enjoyed 
Through life, from early youth to latest age. 
No, Be not angry now ; — pardon the fault 
That I embrac'd thee not as Boon as seen; — 
For horror hath not ceas'd to overwhelm 
My soul, lest some false alien might, perchance, 
Beguile me. Cowper. 

Telemachus, Telemachus is very skilfully drawn, so as to 

always subordinate to his father, and yet suffi 
ciently full of promise and opening prowess 
justify his heroic blood, and to give him a 
coming eminence amongst the other characters o 
the poem ; and when this is carried so far as 
represent him, a mere youth, on the point 
bending the bow,* which the Suitors were unab 
to achieve, the real improbability is lost in a sen" 
of poetical propriety, whilst at the same time Iv 
instantaneous submission to his father's nod r 
places him in that relation of filial inferiority an 
obedience in which he is always meant peiina 
nently to be viewed. Yet Telemachus is not 
pleasing character on the whole; his demean 
towards his mother, notwithstanding some occ 
sional expressions of kindness, is generally una 
fectionate, and there is sometimesAvhat might 
called an interested disposition manifested by h" 
which prevents us from fully sympathizing in h' 
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long-cherished wishes for his fathers return* 
This however must be said, that the strength of 
his character opens as the action of the poem ad- 
vances, and in the latter books, after he is intrusted 
with the secret of the hero's return, he seems to 
ave a dignity and an energy imparted to him 
beyond his natural powers. There is one very 
charming passage, in some sense connected with 
ie delineation of his character, which leads me 
ust to notice the easy and genuine manners of 
Id Euryclea the nurse; it is where she puts Eurydi 
elemachus to bed (if I may use such a nursery 
hrase), and folds and hangs up his clothes in a 
way that might satisfy the most careful mother of 
the present day, 

"H ol dfi 1 aWopivciz caiiac $£pt, teal e paXiara 
fyiwawv ptAceoKe, kclI Irpc^e tvtBqv iovra. 
otifyv $t Bvpac BaXapov irvKa iroiijroTo* 
t^ETO kv Xittrpfj paXatcov S* %kSvv€ ytriava* 
koX rov fitv ypalvfQ wvtct^irjliog Z^-flaXs \tpaiv. 

TrfifffTttXy ayKpepaaatra irupa TpiqTQivt Xi^trrrt, 
ftf} p t^iev c*c QaXapauf Qvpyjv 3' Iwipvpt Kopwvy 
apyvperj" twt to tXflft?* iravviraev ipavri* 

She bore the torches, and with truer heart 
Lov'd him than any of the female train, 
For she had nurs'd him in his infant years. 
He opend Ins broad chamber- valves, and sat 
On his couch-side ; then, putting off his \ r est 
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Eura^us* 



Of softest texture, plac'd it in the hands 
Of the attendant dame discreet, who, first 
Folding it with exactest care, beside 
His hed suspended it, and going forth 
Drew by its silver ring the portal close, 
And fastened it with bolt and brace secure. 



-Cowpcr. 



Eumseus is a character less within the reach of 
modern imitation than any other in the Odyssey. 
He is a genuine country gentleman of the age of 
Homer, living at a distance from the town, having 
servants or laborers under him, but being at the 
same time the principal herdsman and superin- 
tendant of the swine belonging to Ulysses, whic 
of course constituted an important article of the 
hero's property. He had come a stranger 
Ithaca, and Ulysses had been his patron and 
friend j these circumstances are evidently ingre 
dients in the jealous dislike with which Melan 
thius and the suitors regard him. He is profess 
edly of the old party, and is independent enough 
to be able to act boldly on his principles. The 
scenes in his house are unequalled in their way, 
and are as remarkably different from the poetica 
rusticities of Theocritus and Virgil as they ar 
from the coarseness of real life passed in lov 
country occupations. There is a dignity and 
philosophical elevation given to Eumaeus, whicl 
without injuring the natural coloring of his man- 
ners, throw the light of poetry around them; and 
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Circe. 



fter a very slight acquaintance with him, we re- 
peat the 87o£ u$Qpfib$ (divine or nohle swineherd) 
and the Spxetpog £vfy>wv (leader of men), not only 
without any sense of ridiculous incongruity, but 
with a hearty feeling of their moral propriety* 
The character of Eumseus is a very complete con- 
ception, and a remarkably interesting specimen of 
rural life and its habits in the very remote age in 
which it was produced. 

The story of the adventures of Ulysses and his Allegory 
companions with Circe* is not only picturesque 
and dramatic in the highest degree in itself, hut 
also contains one of the most striking and complete 
allegories existing in the writings of any poet, an- 
cient or modern. That we should give a moral 
application to this narrative seems reasonable! 
though perhaps Lord Bacon is right in thinking 
that Homer had no such inwardness in his own 
meaning.f In the course of their wanderings the 
hero and his companions arrive at a beautiful 
island, in the centre of which some of the party, 
who go out to explore, discover a mansion and 
the fair-haired Circe, or Pleasure, singing and 
weaving within. They are invited and enter in ; 
a table richly spread is placed before them, 
and they all drink deep of the cup which Circe 
mixes and drugs for them. Then, in the height 

• Kirkar (Phoenician) to destroy or corrupt Boch a rt, Chan. L 
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of their revelling, she strikes them with a wand, 
and immediately they are changed into swine 
to all outward appearance — the human sense and 
identity remaining however wi thin — and are driven 
out to grovel in the mire. One only, Eury- 
lochus, escapes from this embruting of the soul 
by immediate flight before be has entered the 
palace, and he informs Ulysses of what has 
taken place. The Hero sets out with a dete 
mination to rescue his degraded friends and to 
subdue the Enchantress; but, whilst on the way, 
he is met by Mercury, the heavenly messenger, 
who warns him that his natural strength is insuf- 
ficient to resist the allurements and magic power 
of the Goddess, and that without assistance he 
will share the same fate with his companions. 
Upon which Mercury picks from the ground the 
sacred herb Moly (Ma>*u) or Temperance, and 
places it in the hands of Ulysses : this herb 
black in the root, but bearing a flower 
white as milk, and it lies so deeply buried in the 
earth that the Gods alone can procure it for 
man. Inly strengthened by the virtuous root i 
instructed how to act against the incantations 
the deceitful Power, the Hero proceeds with 
thoughtful mind to the beautiful and elaborate 
palace of Circe. He stands on the threshold and 
calls, and on the instant the Enchantress opens 
her shining portals and invites him in. She leads 
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him to a throne, sets viands before him, drugs 
the cup as before, and when she sees that Ulysses 
has drunk its contents, she strikes him with her 
wand, and bids him go and herd with his compa- 
nions in the stye. But the intoxicating potion 
has not touched his sober soul, and at the word 
he springs upon the astonished Circe with his 
drawn sword, as if to slay her ; she evades the 
blow, fall* at his feet, and after inquiring who 
and what he is, concludes he can be no other 
than the wise Ulysses. She then solicits him to 
accept her favors and to indulge in all the luxuries 
of her mansion ; but Ulysses, now master of her 
and of himself, refuses to listen to her till she has 
bound her divinity by an oath to do him no harm 
for the future, and also to restore his companions 
to their natural shapes. She swears and restores 
them, and they appear younger and fresher than 
before; and they and Ulysses remain in peace 
and safety for a year in the now harmless society 
of the awful Goddess. The moral meaning of 
this beautiful tale needs not to be pointed out in 
particular ; every part illustrates the use and the 
abuse of wordly Pleasure,* One delightfully na- 

* Otl + K'. x* 414. Milton, the idea of whose Comus differs from 
that of Ihe FabJe of Circe in exhibiting the spiritual and intellectual, 
rather than the mere moral or prudential, nature in danger from, 
and finally triumphing over, the charms of worldly Pleasure, seizes 
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tural passage may with propriety be quoted ; it is 
where Ulysses appears again to those whom he 
had left in his ship, after they had supposed him 
dead or lost. 

the thought of the Moly, and gives it a religious or Christian turn, 
which of course is not found in the Odyssey. 

Amongst the rest a small unsightly root. 
But of divine effect, he cull'd me out ; 
The leaf was darkish, and had prickles on it, 
But in another country, as he said, 
Bare a hright golden Jlotcer, but not in thit toil ; 
Unknown, and like esteem M t and the dull swain 
Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon ; 
And yet more med'cinal is it than that Moly 
That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave, &c, 
Gravina, whose beautiful work on Poetry and Poets deserves uni- 
versal attentionj represents the moral of this tale in the following 
words Nella persona di Circe fe palese la natura del piacere, al 
quale chi eorre senza la scorta delta sagacita e delta ragione, cangia 
costunii e mente, e si rcr.de simile a' bruti : onde i compagni d' 
Ulisse, che mal si aeppero reggere in quella felicita, divennero 
bestie ; all' incontra dii e guidato daila ragione, trae dal piacere il 
puro e ne scuote il velenoso al pari di Ulisse, il quale coll 1 erha Moty 
datagli da Mercurio, cioe con la sagacita, si gode Circe; ma com' 
ella voile adoperare in lui la fraude, egli s 1 armo deDa ragione, eon 
la quale pote soggiogarla. — $ 16. 

The story of the Sirens* alao is a beautiful embodying of the some 
moral truth, that no man can listen without destruction to the en* 
chanting voice of worldly Pleasure, unless he m some measure bin 
himself band and foot by the strong fetters of Duty and Self*Control j 
even then the best safety consists in physical inability to comply and 
a rapid removal from the scene of temptation. 

* Sir (Phoen.) to sing ; Siren — tuneful.— Bochart, Chan. I. 
Scylla is from Scot — - destruction ; Chary bdis from Char -oftdan 
the chasm of ruin or destruction.— Bochart t ib. 
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CaKpVO£VT€£ i\\fVT0' ZoKT^tTZ tip ft (HpilTl 0vfAO£ 

wq Efiev 3 J»£ « 7rarpi& iKoiaro Kat iro\iv avr&v 
Tp7}-^tirjg TlMuttQCt lya r' Erpa^ti', yc iytvovru. 
Kat fx 6\o<j>vp6fi£vot ttrea wrcpoevTa Trpotrrjv^tav* 
XoZ uiv roffTtftravTi, horpt^tg } uc i^MHTj 
£ m ir tic ^QaKrjv at/HKoifjLtda irarptea yaiav* 

So they, ,at sight of me, dissolved in tears 
Of rapt'rous joy, and each his spirit felt 
With like affections warnVd, as he had reach VI 
Just then his country, and his city seen, 
Fair Ithaca, where he was born and rear'd; 
Then in wing'd accents tender thus they spoke. 

Noble Ulysses ! thy appearance fills 
Our souls with transports, such as we should feel 
Arriv'd in safety on our native shore. Co-wper, 

In frequency, length and pictures queness of Similes. 
Similes the Odyssey is certainly very far behind 
the Iliad; instead of two hundred and more of 
them, there are less than fifty, and these, with a 
few exceptions, are short, and imitated from those 
of the elder poem. The most spirited of these 
exceptions is perhaps the following, where, after 
the slaughter of the suitors, Telemachus leads 
Euryclea to the hall where Ulysses is. 

EfJpev tirur *0£v?qa //era Kraf±tvot£ vtKvtvqtv 
at part Kat mra\ayuE\>oy" &<rr£ \iopra t 

6f pa re /3f/3pw<wc /?ooc tp^erat ay pnvKoto^ 
irav 3* apa ol urffBo^ re, wapfiia t ap.tfturi'pwBf.v 
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aifiarvtrTa. irtXci* ctivoz cT tic w-jra ItitaBai' 
£ic *02it(TtifQ TTfTTfiXaKTo ird&ic teal ^elpac vircpfev * 

She found 

Ere long Ulysses amid all the slain, 

With blood defiled and dust : dread he appeared 

As from the pastured ox newly-devoured 

The lion stalking back ; his ample chest 

With gory drops and his broad cheeks are hung: — 

Tremendous spectacle !— such seemM the Chief 

Blood-stain'd all over. Camper, 

This is undoubtedly a very fine image ; but there 
are few such in the Odyssey, and an inferiority in 
this respect to the Iliad must be acknowledged, 
nor can we completely account for it on the score 
of the difference of subject-matter and style* 
There is much more of the Fancy than of the 
Imagination in the Odyssey ; yet there is one sin- 
gularly awful effort of the latter power, which 
may perhaps without impropriety be quoted here. 
It is a very grand instance, where we should least 
expect to find it, of what has been called in Scot- 
land, Second-sight. The Suitors are revelling in 
great insolence on the eve of their destruction : — 

fiVTjtrrfjptTi £f IlaXXac *Ad^v7f 

atrfittrrov yi\ov f.Wt , Trapi-irXay&v votyia, 
ot r ypa&ftolat ytXytdv aWorpiourtv' 
at fjLQtpopvKra £c tfr) Kpea ijadwv* orrtrt. & apa trip tut v 

* Od. x*. xxii. 401-6- The likening of ships to sca-horaes — 
aAof ftfflM —is an expression worth notice. Od. a\ iv. 708. 



ZaKpvitytv irifiTXa yto " yoov Z* vitro Qvpnc;* 
roitrt m lil fitritnrt QtoxXvfitvoQ dtottcfc* 

tiXvtirut KtfyaXai rt r wpotroura re, ripdt re yovva, 
aiftwyt) £t cicrjt, %ECakpviTat ti irapuaC 
alfiart I* tppalarai rot^oi, KaXai re ^itroCjiai. 
tt£w\t*v ti irXeov irpo&vpoV) irXtfij £i Kal av\i)> 

it, pivot V *Ept/3off?€ VWO £6<pOV' TftXtOQ tt 

ovpavov ifytToXwXt , Katcy c tirtttcpofitv aykv^ 

— _ Then Pallas struck 

The suitors with delirium ; wide they stretch'd 
Their jaws with unspontaneous laughter loud ; 
Tbeir meat dropped blood ; tears mTd their eyes, and 
dire 

Presages of approaching woe their hearts ; 
Then thus the prophet Theoclymenus* 

Ah ! miserable men ! — what curse is this 
That takes you now 7 Night wraps itself around 
Your faces, bodies, limbs ; the palace shakes 
With peals of groans ; and oh ! what floods ye weep ! 
I see the walls and arches dappled thick 
With gore ; the vestibule is throng'd ; the court 
On all sides throng'd with apparitions grim 
Of slaughter^ men sinking into the gloom 
Of Erebus : the sun is blotted out 
From heaven, and midnight whelms you premature. 

He said ; they, bearing, laughed. Cowpcr. 

It has been noticed before that a change in the 
rms of several words is perceptible in the Odys- 
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sey. That change is invariably shown in an ab- 
breviation of syllables or time, as is always the 
case in the process of refining a language for the 
purposes of civilized society. The alterations in 
the Odyssey are not very numerous, but they are 
sufficiently so to indicate a date for the composi- 
tion of that poem subsequent to that of the Iliad. 
'Aypontf for aypcHrJnjf, vwwfAOj for viyy/u-vo?, Sarins 
for flstnranof , are instances, amongst many others, 
of the tendency towards contraction to which I 
have adverted. In the Odyssey possessions are 
more commonly called ^p^ara from using) whilst 
in the elder poem they are more commonly termed 
Knjfutrg from gaining, and fiufiXivov Srtov 

are only fouud in the Odyssey, and Mfo-oTjvij also, 
which is not noticed in the catalogue in the Iliad. 
The strings of the lyre are made of kIvqv or flax 
in the more ancient* — of sheep's gut, lurrpffh 
ftTt**? bili, in the more modern poem.f An ac- 
curate comparison of any two or three books of 
both works will enable the student to add largely 
to the few instances given here of changes in the 
forms of old, and use of new, words in the Odys- 
w\m and it is well worthy of notice, as I have 
Wfure remarked, with reference to the age of 
ttu» poem, that in every instance the usage of the 
Odyssey became the usage of succeeding times* 
However, in the placing of an indicative mood 
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after «djv and other adverbs, in cases where ac- 
cording to regular grammar the subjunctive is 
always used, both poems agree. This is a point 
to which attention should be directed. 

Of the Versification of the Odyssey I need say ftiafifa*- 
little here ; it is essentially the same as that of the 
Iliad, though perhaps less dactylic, and conse- 
quently less rapid and continuous in its course. 
In variety, sweetness and harmony it is almost 
equally delightful and equally inimitable. 

In concluding this Introduction, I cannot re- Conclusion, 
frain from expressing my hearty regret that this 
admirable poem is not more generally read in 
schools and universities. That it is in fact very 
little read, is well known to all those who have 
gone through the usual course of a public educa- 
tion. Undoubtedly the Odyssey is not so high 
an effort of the Imagination as the Iliad, yet 
it is as pregnant with moral and prudential wis- 
dom, as full of lift and variety, and much more 
romantic. The Iliad excites the most admiration, 
the Odyssey the most interest* All the latter 
half of this poem is unequalled as a mere story, 
and it contains situations and incidents than which 
no poet or painter ever represented or even con- 
ceived any thing more grand and spirit-stirring. 
" When you are reciting the passage where Ulys- 
ses leaps upon the threshold/* says Plato, "and 
'scards his rags and shows himself to the as to- 
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nished suitors, and pours out his arrows on 'the 
ground before his feet — are you then in your 
senses or beside yourself?"* What a picture 
this moment would make in the hands of a really 
great artist ! So of the passage just preceding 
this, where Ulysses, a majestic beggar in his own 
house, takes up and handles and strings the mighty 
bow as one would string a lyre, and twangs it to 
his ear, and it sings like a swallow, whilst the 
Suitors change color, and Jupiter thunders dread- 
fully, and shows signs of something coming, and 
the patient hero rejoices. f The following lines 
are in a different strain, but equally graphic and 
vigorous. They describe the shipwreck of Ulys- 
ses after he has left the island of Calypso. 

*ftc eiicibv, avvayev v£<f>i\ac, erapafa tie icovtov, 
\epoii rpiaivav t\wv' wdarag & opodvvev aiKKag 
wavTolwv avifiuiy' <rvv dr) vttyitaoi Ka\v\pe 
yalav b/xov Kai tt6vtov' opwpei 3' ovpavodey yv£. 
(rvv Efy>oc re Ndroc r «r€0"£, Ze(f>vp6g re Svaafc, 
Kai Boperjg aldpriyzvlTriQy /.Uya Kv/ia kvXMwv. 
Kai tot 'OSvacrijoQ \vto yovvara Kai <pl\ov JfTOp* 
o\dij(rac Upa etwe wpog ov fieyaXriropa Qvpov* 
cJ poi lyui feCkoQy rl yv fioi fxrjKKrra yivr)Tai ; 
fieidu), pif 5i) wdvTa dea VTjfjLeprea elirev, 
H fjL tLtyar ev irovT^y trplv irarplSa yalav iKtoQai, 
akye avaTrk{\aEiv % rdht Sr) vvv irdvra reXeirai, 
oiotffiv vefieaai irepiari^u ovpavbv tvpvv 
Zevg, erdpa^e Si ttovtov, em<nrip\ov(Tt & atXAcu 
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wavTolwv avefjuav' vvv fxoi trwg alirvg oXedpog' 
rplg fxcLKapec Aavaoi, Kal rerpaKig, ot t6t oXovro 
Tpofy ev evpely, \dpiv 'Arpeltiyat (f>epovTeg. 
tag €y<*>y' oQeXov Bavee'tv Kal irdrpov tirunreiv 
{j/jlclti r$, 6re pol wXelarot \dXKfipea tiovpa 
Tpwec ineppi^av irepl Ur)Xe(<ovt OavSvri. 
t$ k 9 iXa\ov Krepewv, Kal fxev kXeoq fjyov 'A^aio/' 
vvv tie ftc \evya\e<j> davdrif etfiapro aX&vat* 

&q &pa fxiv tiirovT eXaaev /jteya Kvpa Kar &Kprjs, 
tieivbv eireaffv/xevov, wept tie oyetilriv eXiXifyv. 
rijXe ti' awb <r)(edlr)c avrbg iriae, irqtiaXiov tie 
£K \eipwv 7rpoer)Ke' \xioov tie ot tarbv caje 
tieivrj fxtayofxiviov avefxwv eX&ovaa SveXXa. 
rrjXov tie trwelpov Kal eirUpiov e/Aireae Trovry, 
rdv & ftp* viroflpvya OfjKe ttoXvv •yjpbvov" ohtie tiwdoQi) 
alypa paX ava\eQeetv fieydXov vwb Kv^taroQ dppfjs' 
el par a ydp p eflapvve, ra oi irope tita KaXvypw' 
6\pe tie tiij p' dvetiv, ordparoc S* Ugicrvoev &X/xriv 
iriKpr)v, ot ttoXX^ dirb Kparbg KeX6.pv£ev. 
dXX' oi)b" tig (r^etilrjg eireXiiBeTO, retpofjievog wep, 
dXXa fjtedopfjLr)BetQ ev Kvpacrtv, lXXd/3er' a&rifc' 
ev fii(T(TT] tie Kadife, reXog davdrov aXeetvuv* 
rfiv ti' e<j>opel peya Kvpa Kara poov evQa Kal ivQa. 
wg ti 9 ot oinapivbg Boperjg tyopeyaiv aKavdag 
afiTretiiov, irvKtval tie irpbg aXMiXytrtv eyovraf 
&g t^v afiiriXayog &ve/xot (pepov evQa Kal ev&a. 
HXXore fxev re Ndroc J$op(y irpofidXeaKe (pepeodai, 
dXXore b" air ESpoc Zecpvpy et^aaKe tiiweiv.* 

So saying, he grasp'd his trident, gather'd dense 
The clouds and troubled ocean ; ev'ry storm 
From ev'ry point he summon'd, Earth and Sea 
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Darkening, and the Night fell black from Heaven. 
The East, the South, the heavy-blowing West, 
And the cold North Wind clear, assail'd at once 
His raft, and heav'd on high the billowy flood. 
All hope, all courage in that moment lost, 
The Hero thus within himself complained, 
" Wretch that I am, what destiny at last 
Attends me ! much I fear the Goddess 1 words 
All true, which threatened me with num'rous ills 
On the wide sea, ere I should reach my home. 
Behold them all fulfill' d I with what a storm 
Jove hangs the heavns, and agitates the Deep! 
The winds combin'd beat on me. Now I sink ! 
Thrice blest, and more than thrice, Acbaia's sons 
At Ilium slain for the Atridae 1 sake I 
Ah ! would to Heaven that, dying, I had felt 
That day the stroke of Fate, when me the dead 
Achilles guarding, with a thousand spears 
Troy's furious host assail'd ! Funereal rites 
I then had shar'd, and praise from ev'ry Greek, 
Whom now the most inglorious death awaits. " 

While thus he spake, a billow, on his head 
Bursting impetuous, whirl'd the raft around* 
And, dashing from his grasp the helm, himself 
Plung'd far remote. Then came a sudden gust 
Of mingling winds, that in the middle snapped 
His mast, and, hurried o'er the waves afar, 
Both sail and sail -yard fell into the flood* 
Long time submerg'd he lay, nor could with ease 
The violence of that dread shock surmount, 
Or rise to air again, so burthensome 
His drench'd apparel proved ; but, at the last, 
He rose, and, rising, sputter'd from his lips 
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The brine that trickled copious from his brows. 
Nor, harass'd as he was, resignM he yet 
His raft, but, buffeting the waves aside 
With desp'rate efforts, seiz'd it, and again, 
Fast seated on die middle deck, escap'd. 
Then roITd the raft at random in the flood, 
Wallowing unwieldy, toss'd from wave to wave. 
As when, in Autumn, Boreas o'er the plain 
Conglomerated thorns before him drives, 
They, tangled, to each other close adhere,— 
So her the winds drove wild about the Deep. 
By turns the South consign 'd her to be sport 
For the rude North Wind, and by turns the East 
Yielded her to the worrying West a prey* — Con pew 

len we read these passages — indeed whilst we 
e reading almost any part of the poem, we are 
t a loss to discover evidence of that declining age 
d enfeebled imagination, which, from certain 
sumptions of ancient critics, it has become a 
abit with us to impute to the author of the 
Odyssey. I rather believe that languor or seni- 
; ty, or any thing approaching to it, would be 
mongst the last defects which a person without 
ny such prejudice on his inind, would think of 
ying to the charge of this poet, whose fertility 
f invention — whose range of knowledge — and 
whose artifice of plot and conduct, denote as 
uch vigor as maturity of intellect \ and whose 
oem in former times was, and in the present 
ould be, if it were more commonly studied, the 
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most thoroughly popular work of the kind in th 
world. 

There are indeed some few passages in th 
Odyssey which are very displeasing, and ca 
hardly be defended on a plea of poetical justi 
or dramatic fidelity. I mean particularly the 
treatment of Melanthius* and the female ser- 
vants^ than which nothing can be conceived 
more bloody, brutal or disgusting. This alway 
seems to me to be a complete blot in the other 
wise grand and interesting picture of the righteous 
triumph of Ulysses. It is, in the true sense of th 
word, indecorous* As to all that follows the 296t 
line of the 23d book being rejected as spurious, 
on the ground of an inconsistency between th 
narrative and the predictions of Tiresias in th 
Necyomanteia, I own I have never been able t 
discover any such alleged contradiction; an 
though it cannot be denied that the battle in th 
last book is weak, huddled and unnatural, it ma 
well be said, on the other hand, that the descri 
Hon of the house and the garden of Laertes, an 
the scene of the mutual recognition of Ulysse 
and his aged father, are amongst the most beau 
tiful and interesting parts of the whole poem. 

Taken together, the Iliad and the Odyssey 
assuredly two of the grandest works of the hu 
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Intellect. They may be looked upon as the em- 
bodied Spirit of Heroic Poetry in the abstract 
rather than as the Poems of any particular Poet. 
In them we can discover no peculiarities of think- 
ing or feeling, no system, no caprice. All is wide, 
diffused, universal, like the primal Light before 
it was gathered up, and parcelled off into greater 
$md lesser luminaries to rule the day and the 
night. Look at the difference, in this respect, 
between the Homeric and all the Greek poetry of 
the following ages! It is no longer the Muse 
speaking; but a Theban, or an Athenian or a 
' Sicilian poet. The Individual appears ; the tem- 
perament of the Man is visible. Poems become 
unlike each other. The freejmd liberal spirit of 
the old heroic Muse is every day straitened, cir- 
cumscribed, and, if I may use such an expression, 
packed up and labelled. This observation may 
be illustrated by reference to the poetry of mo- 
dern nations* There are thousands of old Spanish 
Romances on the Cid and the heroes of Ronces- 
valles, undoubtedly the productions of various 
authors, which yet might be arranged in order, 
and set out as several heroic poems, with as little 
discrepancy between them in style and tone of 
feeling as can be perceived in the Rhapsodies of 
the Iliad. The same may be said, with even 
more obvious truth, of the ancient English Bal- 
lads' on Robin Hood and his famous band. We 

N 
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know that these little poems are from different 
hands ; yet I defy any critic to class them under 
different heads distinguishable by any difference 
of thought or feeling. As the nation grows older* 
and the rights of citizens and the habits of civil 
society become more precisely defined, the Poet s 
compositions are more or less stamped with the 
mark of his own character j his spirit, in ceasing 
to be universal, waxes more intense and personal. 
A man who had not read a line of the works of 
Milton or Waller, could not fail to perceive chV 
tinct authorship in any two pieces that could be 
selected from their poetry. So it is with the 
Greek Poets after the Homeric age. 

Yet, no doubt, there are many hearts and 
minds to which one of these matchless poem 
will be more delightful than the other ; there are 
many to which both will give equal pleasure, 
though of different kinds; but there can hardly 
be a person, not utterly averse from the Muse 
who will be quite insensible to the manifol 
charms of one or the other. The dramatic A 
tion of the Iliad may command attention wher 
the diffused Narrative of the Odyssey would fa* 
to do so ; but how can any one, who loves Poetr 
under any shape, help yielding up his soul to the 
virtuous Siren-singing of Genius and Truth, which 
is for ever resounding from the pages of either o' 
these marvellous and truly immortal Poems ? I 
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the Iliad will be found the sterner lessons of 
public justice or public expedience, and the ex- 
amples are for statesmen and generals; in the 
Odyssey we are taught the maxims of private 
prudence and individual virtue, and the instances 
are applicable to all mankind ; in both, Honesty, 
Veracity and Fortitude are commended, and set 
up for imitation; in both Treachery, Falsehood 
and Cowardice are condemned, and exposed for 
our scorn and avoidance. Born, like the river of 
Egypt, in secret light, they yet roll on their great 
collateral streams, wherein a thousand Poets have 
bathed their sacred heads, and thence drunk 
Beauty and Truth, and all sweet and noble har- 
monies. Known to no man is the time or place 
of their gushing forth from the Earth's bosom, 
but their course has been amongst the fields and 
by the dwellings of men, and our children now 
sport on their banks and quaff their salutary 
waters. Of all the Greek Poetry, I, for one, 
have no hesitation in saying that the Iliad and 
the Odyssey are the most delightful and have 
been the most instructive works to me ; there is a 
freshness about them both which never fades, a 
truth and sweetness which charmed me as a boy 
and a youth, and on which, if I attain to it, I count 
largely for a soothing recreation in my old age. 

n 2 
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This Poem, which was a Satire upon some s 
nuous blockhead, as the name implies, does no 
now exist ; bat it was so famous in former time 
that it seems proper to select it for a slight noti 
from amongst the score of lost works equally a 
tributed to the hand of Homer. It is said b 
Harpocration* that Callimachus admired the Ma 
gites, and Dio Chrysostom saysf that Zeno tl 
philosopher wrote a commentary on it, A gen 
ine verse, taken from this poem, is well known : 

For much he knew, but every thing knew ill. 

Two other lines, in the same strain, are preserve 
by Aristotle: — 

TtiVtT ovT'av fTKaTTTtfpn dtol Ottrap, ovt ttporifpay 
ovt aAAwc ti trofoy' tcl<ttjq tT jj^apravc t£xviig-§ 
Him or to dig or plough the Gods denied, 
A perfect blockhead in whate'er he tried. 

* In voce MapyiVnc. t Diss. 53. 

} Plato, Aleik 2. The Atticism of the augment, however, is attri- 
butable to Plato, as is well remarked by Mr, G. Peno,— Prim. Arg. 
f Elli. vi. 7, 
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One other line, less peculiar, is found in the 
Scholiast to the Birds of Aristophanes: — 
Movaciijjv Bepdirwv kcu EKrjftoXov 'AwoWwvoq* 
Far-shooting Phoebus' and the Muses' slave. 

By others however the Margites was attributed 
to Pigres, and Mr, R. P. Knight is of opinion,t 
from the use of the augment in the few lines stiH 
preserved, that it was the work of an Athenian 
earlier than the time of Xerxes, but long after 
the lowest date of the composition of the Iliad. 
As it seems to me, it is certainly unphilosophical 
to suppose a pure satire to have been produced 
in the dawn of heroic poetry; for, contrary to all 
other kinds of poems, the satire is essentially the 
offspring of civilized manners and a complicated 
and artificial state of society. 

* Av. 914. Mouvaw Qtpairw 
t Proleg. in Horn. 



INTRODUCTION 

TO THE 

BATRACHOMYOMACHIA. 



The Battle of the Frogs and Mice is a sho 
mock-heroic poem of ancient date- The te 
varies in different editions, and is obviously di 
turbed and corrupt to a great degree. It is co 
monly said to have been a juvenile essay o 
Homer s genius ; but others have attributed it 
the same Pigres, whom I have mentioned before, 
and whose reputation for humor seems to hav 
invited the appropriation of any wandering piec 
of ancient wit, the author of which was uncerta/ - 
So little did the Greeks, before the era of th 
Ptolemies, know or care about that departmen 
of Criticism which is employed in determining the 
genuineness of ancient writings ! As to this little 
poem being a youthful prolusion of Homer, it 
seems sufficient to say that from the beginning to 
the end it is a plain and palpable parody, not 
only of the general spirit, but of numerous pas- 
sages, of the Iliad itself; and even if no such 



intention to parody were discoverable in it, the 
objection would still remain that to suppose a 
work of the mere burlesque to be the primary 
effort of poetry in a simple age, seems to reverse 
that order in the development of national taste, 
which the history of every other people in Europe 
and of many in Asia has almost ascertained to be 
a law of the human mind. It is in a state of so- 
ciety much more refined and permanent than that 
described in the Iliad, that any popularity would 
attend such a ridicule of War and the Gods as is 
contained in this poem; and the fact of there 
having existed three other poems* of the same 
kind, attributed, for aught we can see, with as 
much reason to Homer, is a strong inducement 
to believe that none of them were in reality of the 
omeric age. Mr, R. P. Knightf infers, from 
the usage of the word SeAto^ as a writing tablet 
instead of fafUpct or a skin, which, according to 
erodotus,§ was the material employed by the 
siatic Greeks for that purpose, that this poem 
as another offspring of Attic ingenuity; and, 
generally, that the familiar mention of the cock|| 
is a strong argument against so ancient a date for 
composition. 
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* These were the Araehnomachia, Geranomachia, anil Psaro- 
rnachia; the Wars of the Spiders, the Cranes, and the Starlings, 
t Proleg. ad Horn. J V.3. 
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As to tlie merits of the Batrachomyomachia, 
although we may have some difficulty in sympa- 
thizing fully in the ingenuous declaration of Ja- 
cobus Gaddius* — that he thought it a more noble 
and perfect poem than either the Iliad or Odys- 
sey, yet we may well allow that it is a bold, easy 
and witty mock-heroic composition, and not sur- 
passed or even rivalled by many of those which 
have in subsequent ages followed in its train. 
The story is very short. A mouse, Psyeharpax 
(Crumb-snatcher), exhausted with flying from a 
weasel, conies to a pool to drink ; a wanton frog, 
Physignathus (Puffcheek), having apparently 
never seen such a wild-fowl before, enters into 
conversation with him, the result of which is that 
Mouse mounts upon Frog's back and goes to sea. 
It should seem that Frog meant to be honest, but, 
a water-snake lifting up his head at no great dis- 
tance, he is so frightened that, forgetful of his 
poor landsman, down he dives to the bottom. 
Crumb-snatcher struggles, sputters, makes a 
speech denouncing hia perfidious betrayer to the 
vengeance of every feeling mouse, and then sinks 
amongst ,the bulrushes. The deceased was son 



* ,r Paradoxou dicere vole, licet verear tiasutoa Ccnsoies v 
Memos j Batrachcmyomachia mihi videtur nobilior propiorque p«r 
fectioni qua.ni Odyssea ct Ilia, a, irao utramquc auperat judicio 
ingenio et pr&staiitia tcxtura:, cum sit poema ludicrum excellent" 
T. 1. de script, non ecdesiast. p. 208. Fabric. Hb.ii. 6. 2, s. 1 
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and heir of the King of the Mice, (a weasel and a 
gin had bereaved him of two brothers,) and his 
father by his influence induces every Mouse in 
the field to take arms and avenge him of the inju- 
rious Frog* The Frogs perceive the bustle, and, 
arming themselves, are fools enough to leave their 
more proper element, and meet their assailants on 
dry land. Meantime Jupiter holds a council on 
the subject, but at the suggestion of Minerva — 
who, though extremely angry with the Mice for 
nibbling one of her petticoats into rags, is still so 
incensed with the Frogs for depriving her of 
sleep, that she will assist neither party — it is re- 
solved that the Gods shall be passive spectators 
of the contest. The battle begins ; great prowess 
is displayed on either side; but at length the 
Mice get the better, and the entire race of Frogs 
is on the very point of extermination, when Jupiter 
interferes with lightning and thunder. The Mice 
however pay no attention to these hints of the 
divine will, and are pursuing their advantage, 
when Jupiter, as a last resource, orders a detach- 
ment of Crabs to make an echelon movement 
upon the victors. This manoeuvre effectually 
checks the Mice, who, some with their tails, and 
some with their legs, bitten off, retire to their 
holes, and leave the remnant of the Frogs to croak 
dolefully over their defeat and loss. 

The description of the armour of the comba- Armoar. 
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tants will put the student in mind of Shakspeare's 
Queen Mab. # The Mice arm as follows: — 

Kjrjjfilcac /jciv irpwTtt irzpl Kvfjpyjfftv sBriicav, 
pflfavTSC Kvdftovc ^Xtitpovg, tvr Aff^o-airec, 
ovc airrol ha wktqc twivrdvTEQ KOriTpia^aif. 
Q&pijKttQ 3* il^oy Ka\afiOtTT£*pEuy airo flvpa&Vj 
Ovq yaXtrjv ctlparrtc Evtaru^iiviag Eiroijjffay, 
uttjrti; 3* 7iv \v\pov to fiiffOfupahoy' ij ci vv Xoyx^ 
zvp.i]K7}£ fitXoyri, way^a\fC£OP ipyov "A/o^oc. 
jj 3^ KOpvc TO \iirvpoy lirl Kpordtyaic KQpvoto,^ 

Splitting first the pods 

Of beans, which they had severM from the stalk 
With hasty tooth by night, they made them greaves ; 
Their corslets were of platted straw, well lin'd 
With spoils of an excoriated cat ; 
The lamp contributed its central tin 
A shield for each ; the glittering needle long 
ArnVd every gripe with a terrific spear ; 
And auburn shells of nuts their brows inclos'd. 

Cowper* 

The Frogs are equally ingenious, and indeed seem 
much * better provided both for offence and d 
fence : — 

SwpTjKag 3' ^\ov yXotpuv TrXarewv awo T£vt\u>v' 
(pvWa It Tuty Kpapfi&v eic a«n'3ac tv jjrajeraK' 
ty\og 3' 6£,v(rxpivG£ iKaar^ paKpoc upqpei* 
Kai KopvOec (W^Xta? XfTirwv KpdaT d/x^fk'ttXvirrov.J 

With leaves of mallows each his legs incas'd, 
Guarded his bosom with a corslet cut 



• Romeo and Juliet, Act. t. sc. iv. 

t V, 123— 130. t V, 160— 164. 
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From the green beet, with foliage stout of kail 
Fashion'd his ample buckler, with a rush 
Keen-tipt, of length tremendous, fill'd his gripe, 
And on his brows set fast a cockle shell. — Corvper. 

The Crabs are well described : — 

T HXflov & ktydtyvriQ viardKfjLQVEQ, iLyKvXoxfjXai, 
Xo£ofldrai, arpe/iXoi, \pa\tS6oTOfiot, oarpaxoSepfioi, 
oorofveic, ir\aTvv(OTOi, &tto(tt(X(dovt€c tv tifwig, 
fiXaitrcml, \€iporivovTtQ s airb tnkpvw etropuvrec, 
6ktcltco$£Q, ducdprjyoi, ayiipieg' ol 3c icaXevvrai 
Kapdvot. 

Sudden they came. Broad-back'd 

They were, and smooth like anvils, sickle-claw'd, 
Sideling in gait, their mouths with pincers arm'd, 
Shell-clad, crook-kneed, protruding far before 
Long hands and claws, with eye-holes in the breast 
Legs in quaternion rang'd on either side, — 
And Crabs their name. Cowper. 

But the speech of Minerva in the council of the 
Gods is the acme of the poet's boldness and bur- 
lesque ; and, it really seems to me to be so com- 
pletely Aristophanic in its spirit and expressions, 
as to make it almost absurd to suppose it a pro- 
duction of the same age with the Iliad. " O Fa- 
ther," said the Goddess, " never will I assist the 
Mice, be they never so distressed ; for they have 
done me infinite harm, nibbling my wreaths and 
dirtying my lamps to get at the oil. But I am 
more particularly annoyed at what they have 
lately done : they have actually gnawed all round 
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a gown which I had worked myself {one of the 
finest stuffs to be found any where), and have 
made holes in it. Now the fact is, the man of 
whom I got the stuff presses me and demands 
payment ; and I am excessively vexed about it 
being spoilt, because I have put all this work into 
what I may be said to have borrowed only, and I 
am unable to return it or its price.* Neverthe- 
less I will not stir for the Frogs either ; for they 
are utterly without discretion. The other day as 
I was returning from battle, excessively fatigued 
and wishing to sleep, they made such an outrage- 
ous noise that I could not sleep a wink ; and so I 
lay awake with a headache till the cock crew," &c. 
This, it must be allowed, is pretty free language, 
and savors strongly of an age in which sceptical 
speculations had given birth to, and excited a taste 
for, a good deal of licentious raillery on the charac- 
ters and habits of the popular divinities. It is pre- 
cisely of a piece with what is to be found in every 
play of Aristophanes, and indeed in the mention 
of the Frogs and their names anticipates many of 
the reiterated jokes of his audacious Muse. The 
oftener I read this very pretty little poem (and no 
one can read it without pleasure), the more I seem 

* I do not pretend to understand this passage exactly; there is 
evidently some confusion in the text. If trpeurcm f+t TaJt&c, exacts tttu rjf 
flf me, is genuine, the claim of Homeric parentage must suiely be 
yiven up* 
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to feel and detect its comparative modernism and 
truly Athenian parentage; but Homer has so 
long and so popularly had the credit, such as it 
may be, of being the author of the Batrachomy- 
omachia, that it would appear pedantic in this 
day to notice it for the purpose of criticism in any 
company less select than that of the Homeric 
Poems.* 

* Philip Melancthon wrote a commentary on the Battle of the 
Frogs and Alice, and conceived the scope of the poet to have been to 
excite a hatred of tumults and seditions in the minds of the readers. 

Pierre la Seine thought the object was to recommend to young 
men temperance in eating and drinking; — Why, I do not find 
written. Fabric. Lib. ii. c. 2. s. 3. 
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The Homeric Hymns, including the Hymn to 
Ceres and the fragment to Bacchus which were 
discovered in the last century at Moscow, and 
edited by Ruhnken, amount to thirty-three ; but, 
with the exception of those to Apollo, Mercury, 
Venus, and Ceres, they are so short as not to con 
sist of more than about three hundred and fifty 
lines in all. After what I have already stated of 
the controversies touching the origin and genuine- 
ness of the Iliad, and of the probability that the 
Odyssey itself was the production of an age subse- 
quent to that of the Iliad, it is scarcely necessary 
to say here that the inclination of almost all mo- 
dern critics, with the eminent exception of Her- 
mann, is to deny that any of these Hymns belong 
to Homer. Nevertheless it is certain that they i 
of bigh antiquity, and were commonly attribute 
by the ancients to Homer with almost as much 
confidence as the Iliad and Odyssey, Thucy- 
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dides # quotes a passage from the Hymn to Apollo, 
and alleges the authority of Homer, whom he ex- 
pressly takes to be the writer, to prove an histori- 
cal remark; and Diodorus Siculus,f PausaniasJ 
and many other ancient authors cite different 
verses from these Hymns, and always treat them 
as genuine Homeric remains. On the other hand, 
in the Life under the name of Plutarch nothing is 
allowed to be genuine but the Iliad and the Odys- 
sey; Athenaeus§ suspects one of the Homeridae or 
Homeric Rhapsodists to be author of the Hymn 
to Apollo; and the Scholiast to Pindar || testifies 
that one Cynaethus, a Chian Rhapsodist, who 
flourished in great reputation at Syracuse about 
500 B. C, was supposed by many to be the real 
Homer of this particular poem. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain, that these Hymns are extremely 
ancient, and it is probable that some of them only 

* An\o~ & fju&kia-ra "O^tupos ort rotavra ?v, Iv roXt ema roX<rh, a 
iff-nv ix irpooiftlw 'AirSWowof 

'AXkk <rv AflXw, OoflS*— ». t. X. v. 146-50, 165-72. 

Thucyd. lib. iii. c. 104. 
The Scholiast remarks that irpooifxicv is synonimous with fytvof from 
oXfxr) cantos. 

t III. 66. IV. 2. IX. J II. IV. 

$ JLaX *0/u»jpo? ft h TAN OMHPIAHN TI2 iv roTf filf 'AvfaXwa 
vfAmq fywur 

*&f[juyy h yiifimt fyon — x. t. X. v. 515-6. 

Ath. I. 19. 

tw lie 'AwtfXXanw yty»*(AfM*n Sftvov Xsyira* mnovwheLt. 

Nem. II. 
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yield to the Iliad and the Odyssey in reinotene 
of date. They vary in character and in poetical 
merit; but there is scarcely one amongst them tha 
has not something to interest us, and they ha 
all of them, in greater or less degrees, that simp 
Homeric liveliness which never fails to charm 
wherever we meet with it. 

L The first and longest and most celebrate 
though perhaps not the most deservedly so, ' 
the Hymn to Apollo. The lines, quoted by Th 
cydides, in which Homer is supposed to spe 
directly of himself, his blindness and his residen 
in the island of Chios, have, I believe, been t" 
chief cause of this Hymn being so much bett 
known than any of the others. They are inde 
beautiful verses, and if none worse had ever be 
attributed to Homer, the Prince of Poets wo ' 
have had little reason to complain. He has be 
describing the Delian Festival in honor of Apo 
and Diana, and concludes this part of the poe 
with an address to the women of that island, 
whom it is to be supposed that he had beco 
familiarly known by his frequent recitations. 

Xd/ptrt t? hpEtc irarraC Initio ?£ kcu ju7Wi«r0t 
fiyfoaad't GTnrdrE Ktv r<c ktny&ovitav 6.iSpunrtitv 
EvftaR ayztpjjTtit £tivoc raXcnrsipwc cX0wv* 

ivBafa ntiiXftrat) kcl\ r£<p ripTrtffdt ftd\Hrra$ 
vjaeIq F tv ^rqXn warrm vTronpi vatrfh taf)' ^f'wr* 
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rv^Xoc &vr)p> olicei £c Xfy iv\ waiira\o£<rffri, 
rov iraoxu perSmaQev hpimzvovatv koilaL* 

Virgins ! farewell — and oh ! remember me 
Hereafter, when some stranger from the sea 

A hapless wanderer may your isle explore, 
And ask you, Maids, of all the bards you boast, 
Who sings the sweetest and delights you most — 

Oh ! answer all — " A blind old man and poor — 
Sweetest he sings — and dwells on Chios' rocky 
shore!" 

The Hymn to Apollo, however, is less complete 
as a whole than those to Mercury or Venus, and 
there is a disjointedness and want of unity disco- 
verable in some parts, which might lead us to 
suspect that it is in fact a compilation of two or 
three separate poems. In particular, from the 
179th line there seems to commence a distinct 
hymn in a strain materially different from that 
which precedes it. Not indeed that the pure 
Greek Hymn, a very peculiar species of compo- 
sition, is always founded on a regular plan, em- 
bracing all the attributes or all the adventures of 
the deity to whom it is addressed; the Hymnist, 
more commonly, fixes upon one or two charac- 
teristic exploits, and confines himself to a detailed 
narrative of them only. Hence it was no more 
than natural that numerous hymns should be ad- 
dressed to the same God or Goddess by several 



• V. 165-73. 
O 
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poets, or even by the same individual, in each 
which poems, for the most part, some new legen 
was dwelt upon, and some new view of the ch 
meter of the divinity taken. Yet even upon thr 
confined plan, the particular subject is scarce* 
ever pursued uninterruptedly to the endj t* 
narrative form, for which the poet frequent! 
abandons that of invocation, is again as frequent 
broken by reiterated addresses and enumeratio 
of titles ; and thus an appearance of so many fre 
beginnings, as it were, has been produced, whi 
seems to have had great weight in inducing Wo 
to pronounce all the Homeric Hymns heterogen 
ous compilations from the Iliad, Odyssey and oth 
and distinct poems now lost* The internal e 
dence, however, of individual authorship in t 
Hymns to Mercury and Venus, and in many o 
the others, is too much for this, and all the lattei 
part of this Hymn to Apollo is as essentially ho 
mogeneous and connected as are the verses o 
any poem ever written. 

The first part of the Hymn is taken up with 
a description of the wanderings of Latona in 
search of a safe place of delivery, her agreement 
with the island of Delos to receive her during 
her labor, the birth of Apollo and his assump- 
tion of the Lyre, the Bow and of the Faculty of 
Prophecy. The imitations of this portion of the 
poem, in the Hymns of Callimacbus to Apollo an 
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Delos are so close and frequent, that they would 
scarcely escape the charge of downright plagiarism 
in a case where modern poets were concerned. I 
mention this as affording some light, by way of 
anticipation, towards an accurate estimate of the 
real merit of Callimachus as a Poet, of which a 
fitter time will occur hereafter for speaking more 
at large; but it is certainly surprizing that so 
much attention should be paid to that writer, and 
so much of his works read in some schools, where 
the venerable originals, from which he copied so 
abundantly and which he has rarely equalled, are 
scarcely even mentioned, and are never read. It 
is with the Homeric Hymns as it is with many of 
the plays and all the minor pieces of Shakspeare; 
they are darkened by the excessive lustre of the 
sun-like poetry at their side, and are esteemed the 
less in proportion to the splendor of their imputed 
kindred. Surely such poetry as the following, so 
rich, so lively and natural, deserves something 
better than the neglect with which it is ordinarily 
treated in schools and at college! It describes 
the labor of Latona and the birth of Apollo. 

E£r' iwl ArjXov ejjaive fioyo&roKOQ TLlXeldvia, 
Ttjv tote drl t6koq ecXf, \ievoivi\oev Se TtKiaQac 
afi(f>l Be (polviKt (idXe irfixee, yovva & ipeure 
\tLfx£>vi pakaKtf' pslBrjo-e Be yai virivEpQeVj 
Ik B* idope irpfxjiOWffBs' deal <)' 6\6\v£av diraoa , 
€v6a tf'U ^oT/3e, deal \ovov vScltl Ka\a> 
o2 
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Xtur^j, v-qyaTE^" TTEpl 3t ypvtrtov trrptyov tjxav, 
oh$ tip* 'Aic6\\u)va -ftpvodopa Qqaaro fiiirrip, 
hXkh 0*ut£ v£kt ap te Ka\ afi.fipo<jii)v lpar€ty^v 
udavdrrivtv ytptnv Ewrfp^aro' X a 'P £ ^ Atj-w, 
ovvitca rolp$6pov Kal mprtpov vtbv trucrtKi 
ubrhp ETrfictt), #oifie t Karifipwc &iifiporov tl^ap, 
ov (te y tirziT ttrxpP ^pvtrEOt trrp6fot atriratpovrtt, 
ou£e Tt iitrfjia r cpvKt, \vavro £e flrefpara iraira, 
civrUa & btiavdroifft fitrquda QfoljSoQ *Air<?X\wv* 
lit} pot jadapf'c te $i\t) Kai KapwuXa ro£a, 
XP*)Vit} r avOpwrO'trt Awq yrffupria fior/Xiiv* 

But when Lucina reach 'd the Delian strand, 
Then labor seiz'd her;f yearning for the birth 
She clasp'd the palm tree with her arms, and set 
Her knees on the soft meadow, whiles the Earth 
Smil'd underneath ; forth rush'd the God to light, 
And all the Goddesses for wonder cried. 
Then did they bathe thee in a fresh, pure stream, 
Archer Apollo ! and enswath'd thy ltmbs 
In a white robe, translucent, newly wrought, 
With golden belt encinctured ; nor thee 
Thy mother fed, thou of the golden sword, 
Apollo ! — hut with her immortal hands 
Great Themis nectar and ambrosia gave 
Delicious ; whilst Latona joy'd to own 
Her archer-son invincible. Meantime, 
After the food celestial, neither zone 
Of gold, nor folding robes could bold 
Thy panting breast, and all thy bands were burst. 
Then didst thou speak to the Immortals round, — 
"Be mine, henceforth, the Lyre and curved Bow, 
And Jove's authentic will to tell to Men I" 



V. 115-32. 



t Latona. 
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The Poet then relates the deceit practised by 
the nymph Delphusa on Apollo, in order to deter 
him from founding his oracle at Delphos, his de- 
tection of it and the punishment inflicted by him ; 
the single conception by Juno of the monster 
Typhaon, the destruction of the serpent Pytho, 
and the building of the famous temple ; and all 
the latter part of the Hymn is occupied with a 
very curious and very spirited account of the 
manner in which Apollo lays hold of the crew of 
a Cretan merchant vessel, drives them to the bay 
of Crissa, and ultimately converts them all into 
the priests and ministers of his new Oracle. He 
had leaped upon the deck of the ship in the 
shape of a dolphin,* and frightened the sailors 
almost out of their senses; in vain did they at- 
tempt to land on the Pylian coast whither they 
were bound ; the vessel would not obey the helm, 
but drifted on round the Peloponnesus into the 
Corinthian Gulf, and finally ran ashore close to 
the town of Crissa.f 

*Ev0 $ cic vrjbe opovaev &vaj; eKaepyoQ 'AttoMwv, 
aaript eldofieyoQ \J.io<$ ijfiart, rov & card 7ro\Aai 
awivdapl$€Q KUTijjvTOy (teXclq <T elg ovpavov %kev' 

* AiX<f>TVt ioutwc This was certainly not the dolphin of modern 
times, which is a slender, elegant and comparatively small fish ; but, 
as seems clear from the descriptions in the classic poets generally, 
nothing more or less than the porpoise. 

t There is a striking general resemblance between the whole of 
this scene and the enchantments wrought by Ariel in the king's ship 
in the Tempest— Act I. sc. 2. 
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lc 3* tievrov KaHSvere $tu Tpncofibtv tptrifiwv. 
lv 5* &p tiye <j>\6ya Sals, wi$QU4KQfm*QS ra & tef}\a, 
iraaav ci KptVffiyy Kar^\zv aiXac* al 6\6\v%av 
Kpurffaiwv txKoxpi, JcaAX^wvot rt Guyarpcc, 
$otfiov vtco punfc" pzya yap Etog dXtv 1kq.ittov. 
cvdw <? aZr iwl vija, v6r\fx <&c> akro xcrcffflai, 
€tvipi itSofiewc re Kpartpip re* 

Then from the ship rush'd the far-shooting King 
Apollo, as a mid-day meteor, whence 
Sparkles innumerable flash'd, and fill'd 
The heavens with light; right through the tripods he 
Pass'd to his secret fane, and there in flames 
Burn'd visible with terrors manifest. 
All Crissa blaz'cl throughout, and Crissan wives 
And beautifully-cinctured maidens shrieked, 
Under the rushing of the God, — for fear, 
Fear and deep awe had seiz'd on every soul. 
Then, swift as thought, he on the deck again 
Burst with a bound in semblance of a youth. 

The Hymn ends with a passage that seems 
contain a particle of satire and raillery in it 
The Captain of the Cretan vessel asks Apollo 
with great deference how he proposed to main 
tain them in his temple, situated as it was on 
rock, which did not admit of any manner of cul- 
ture ; to which pertinent inquiry Phoebus coolly 
answers that they need not trouble their heads 
upon that subject, but take care to keep a knife 
in the right hand, and kill and cook the sheep 
and other cattle which the tribes of men would 



V. 440-9. 
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be sure to bring. The Poet concludes with a 
verse which seems to have been the regular ter- 
mination of the ancient Hymn : — 

\vTOp kyi$> ko\ atio kcll fiXkrig fJLvrjaojjL aoidrje.* 

II. The Hymn to Mercury is one of the most Hymn to 
diverting poems in the Greek literature. It is Mercur y* 
pre-eminently humorous in the best sense of the 
word, and therefore essentially different from the 
wit and comic license of Aristophanes. This 
Hymn is perfectly regular and connected through- 
out, and tells the whole story of Mercury's famous 
felony on the oxen of Apollo, the altercation of 
the two Gods, their reference to Jupiter and final 
compromise. That it should be honorable to a 
deity to be celebrated for such thieving and such 
ineffable lying as Mercury here plays off against 
the sagacious and truth-loving Apollo, is a very 
curious characteristic of the popular religion of 
the Greeks ; and indeed the matter is so managed 
by the poet that most readers get more fond of 
this little born rogue than of any other of the 
ancient dwellers on Olympus. In this hymn 
Hermes is gifted with the character of a perfect 

* V. 546. It is to be noticed that throughout this hymn neither 
Apollo nor Diana are in any way connected in attributes or functions 
with the Sun or Moon. In the Hymn to the Sun (v. 2-3), he is said to 
be the son of Euryphaessa and Hyperion. See also the Hymn to the 
Moon, and Hymn to Mercury, v. 99-100, where the Moon is called 
the daughter of Pallas. 
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Spanish Picaro, a sort of Lazarillo de Tonnes 
amongst the Gods, stealing their goods, playing 
them tricks, and telling such enormous, such im- 
mortal, lies to skreen himself from detection, that 
certainly no human thief could ever have the 
vanity to think of rivalling them on earth .* 

Mercury was the son of Jupiter and Maia, and 
was born in a cave about day-break : by noon he 
had made a lyre out of the shell of a tortoise, 
which he caught crawling at the entrance of the 
cavern, and had learnt to play upon it ; and that 
same evening he stole and drove away a matter of 
fifty cows belonging to Apollo and grazing on the 
Pierian hills. The description of the ancient 
lyre in this hymn has been followed by almost 
writers in mentioning the subject; — 

Trcip/p'ac 5ta vvra XiGafipivoto ^cXwyijc* 
ap^i ti cipfia ravvaat floo? Trpawictfftrtv trjtrt, 
Koi 7r/fX €t G iv£dqic\ lirl Se £vy<iv ypctpev a/j^oV 
€7rra Be trvft<jitovov£ auor iravva-traTQ xopdixg. 
tthrhp irrtth) tev& <j*ipwv tparwoy iiflup^a, 
7rXi;icrpy l7T£ip{)Tt& team pipac' ?) 5' vwb yet pac 
<rti£pt:ci\(ov novaflrjtTE* 0£O£ if wo KoKov iif.uUt- 

i£ avTQcrxttHirjQ rtqp£ptt*e»i* 
And through die stone-shell'd tortoise's strong skin 
At proper distances small holes he made, 

■ Sir Joshua Reynolds's admirable picture of " Mercury as a 
Thief*' is a complete embodying of tho spirit of this Hymn, 
f V. 47-55. 
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And fastened the cut stems of reeds within, 
And with a piece of leather overlaid 
The open space, and fixed the cubits in, 
Fitting the bridge to both, and stretched o'er all 
Symphonious chords of sheep-gut rhythmical. 

When he had wrought the lovely instrument, 
He tried the chords, and made division meet 
Preluding with the plectrum, and there went 
Up from beneath his hand a tumult sweet 
Of mighty sounds, and from his lips he sent 
A strain of unpremeditated wit 
Joyous and wild and wanton. Shelley. 

As to the cows, he makes them walk backward 
and does so himself, taking the additional pre- 
caution of throwing away his sandals and wrap- 
ping up his feet in the leafy twigs of shrubs. He 
meets one old laboring man, and recommends him 
to be blind and deaf to present objects, or he may 
suffer for it. When he comes to the Alpheus, 
he turns the cows into a meadow to feed, and kills 
and dresses two of them ; and after extinguishing 
the fire, he creeps about the dawn into his cradle 
again. The whole description is very graphic 
and spirited. 

Yiavvirxy)? ttakbv $e <j>6u>Q eiri\af.nre SfX^vijc* 
KvXKrjvrji 5' aty' aZnc atyUtro $ia Kaprjva 
opdpiOQ, ovtie tiq ol EoXiyfjg odov avrefioX-qcrev 
ovre QeHbv /jiaKapwy, ovre Ovtjtwv avdpbJTrwv" 
obde KvvtQ \e\dicovTO' Atoc 3' epiovvwg 'Epjuife 
3ox/liw0£}c fieyapoio dia KXffiOpov edvvev, 
&vpy oiruipivrj evaXiyKioc, ifvr ofii^y. 
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IBvvag 2* &vrpov tjkcro -xLova vyov 
fra notrl Trpofiifitov* oh yap ktvttiv, &<nrtp ex ottcu, 
ifrovpivtas h % &pa Xttcvov £ir^£ro Kvtitjxoz r Epfiijg t 
fnro.oyo.vQv a/j^>* &potc Etkv^ilvo^ jjthrc riwov 
vijwiov, kv waXafirffft Tap lyvvtri XaT^oc a&upw, 
kbIto, -ftiXw £parr)v It apt or f pa \upog itpyutv .* 

All night he worked in the serene moonshine ; — 
But when the light of day was spread abroad, 
He sought his natal mountain-peaks divine. 
On his long wandering, neither man nor god 
Had met him, since he killed Apollo's kine, 
Nor had a house-dog barked upon his road. 
Now he obliquely through the key-hole paa&'d, 
Like a thin mist, or an autumnal blast. 

Right through the temple of the spacious cave 
He went with soft light feet — as if his tread , 
Fell not on earth — no sound their falling gave ; 
Then to his cradle he crept quick, and spread 
The swaddling clothes about him, and the knave 
Lay playing with the covering of his bed 
With his right hand about his knees — the left 
Held his beloved lyre. Shelley* 

His mother suspects him of some roguish adven- 
ture, and predicts that Apollo will discover him 
and punish him severely; to all which expostula- 
tion he answers that he is determined to provide, 
by a due exercise of his talents, for the comforta- 
ble maintenance of his mother and himself; and 
as for Apollo, if he should make any disturbance 
about the cows, Mercury declares he will immc- 
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diately go and commit a burglary on the Pythian 
temple, and steal twice the value in tripods and 
robes and gold, and adds that his mother might 
come and see him do it if she liked. 

Meantime Apollo misses his cattle, and by in- 
quiring of the old laboring man who had seen 
Mercury, and by help of augury, he discovers 
that his brother of the half blood is the thief. 
He flies to Cyllene, though he is something puz- 
zled by the extraordinary foot-marks in the sand 
at Pylos, and enters the cave. Mercury rolls 
himself up into a little ball, puts his head under 
the clothes, and pretends to be asleep. However 
Apollo, after searching every hole and corner in 
the cave, and looking into Maia's wardrobe and 
storeroom, lights upon our little friend and ad- 
dresses him thus : — 
T ft irai, fig tv \Ikvg) tcardictitai, firjvvt fwi fiovg 
O&ttov' eirel ra^a v&i SiOHrofjLtO' oh Kara Kotrpjov. 
jti\ls<a y&p at /3aX^iv Iff raprapov fcpSevra, 
tig yf^ov aivSfxopov rai dju^avov* ovBi at fJirirrjp 
kg <j>aog, ovht warrjp avcikvatrat, dW vw6 yaly 
efiprjcreiQ, oXiyoiaty tv kvhpaaiv ^ytfiovtvbiv* 

" Little cradled rogue, declare 

Of my illustrious heifers — where they are ! 

Speak quickly ! or a quarrel straight 'twixt us 
Must rise, and the event will be that I 
Shall hurl you into dismal Tartarus 
In fiery gloom to dwell eternally ; — 

* V. 254-9. 
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Nor shall your father, nor your mother loose 
The bars of that black dungeon— utterly 
You shall be cast out from the light of day 
To rule the ghosts of men — unblest as they ! H 

Shelley, 

To which Mercury answers ; — 

A^rot?J7, rlva tovtov hirrjvea jivBov titirtc > 
Kat flovg aypavXtwc Zttfifitvos IvQatf Uavug ; 
ovk 'itioy, ov TrvB6fxijv t oIk &Wov jtvdoy &Kovaa t 
qvk h.y privvaatfLj ovk tty prjvvrpov a.poifir}y. 

oiiK ffwv tpyov TQVTQ t TTUpoc $t pot tiXXa. fitfiijXev. 
vwvoq £jioty£ fitiirjke teal fyfi£T£pi}C yaXa jjtijrpoc, 
(Hrapyava. r ctpnf Hfiota-ty *x ltv Kat ^p/ 1 * 1 Xoerpa. 
fii} tiq tovto wv&otro, irodtv to$e veixoc iTvyBj}. 
kuI Ktv jiiya, Oavfia fitr aQavdroKn yivotro, 
ira.l£a vkov yeyaiara wpodupota wipfjtrat 
fiovcrl fiET* dypauXoict* to I* airpeiritiic byoptveiQ. 
X&*G y^fiTjV) it-jraXol Si ndStg, Tpjfyila 3' viro y$u>y> 
tt Si BtXinc; TrarpOQ «£aXi)v, jiiyav 6pKoy 3 bf.wvj.iut, 
jit) per kyu) pip 1 avTO£ vnt(T)(p}±at, atrtOQ tTvai, 
jifirt rtv* aWov oiritnra floQy ktwjtov vjtiT£pdwy t 
aiTtyec °>l /3dtc £itrl' to k\£o£ otoy clkqvw* 

— u Son 

Of great La ton a, what a speech is this ! 

Why come you here to ask me what is done 
With the wild oxen which it seems you miss ? 

I have not seen them, nor from any one 
Have heard a word of the whole business ; 

If you should promise an immense reward, 

I could not tell more than you now have heard. 
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An ox-stealer should be both tall and strong, 

And I am but a little new-born thing, 
Who, yet at least, can think of nothing wrong ; — 

My business is to suck, and sleep, and fling 
The cradle clothes about me all day long, 

Or half asleep, hear my sweet mother sing, 
And to be washed in water clear and warm, 
And hushed and kissed and kept secure from harm. 

O ! let not e'er this quarrel be averred ! 

Th' astounded gods would laugh at you, if e'er 
You should allege a story so absurd, 

As that a new-born infant forth could fare 
Out of his house after a savage herd ! 

I was born yesterday ; my small feet are 
Too tender for the roads so hard and rough ; — 
And if you think that this is not enough, 

■J , /_/ h j 
I swear a great oath, by my Father's head, — ? ; 

That I stole not your cows, and that I know ^\". £ ' y r\^- & 
Of no one else who might, or could or did ; Ce^-tnJ^ g& 

Whatever things cows are, I do not know, 
For I have only heard the name." Shelley, ^ 

This is pretty hard swearing. Apollo however . x t x ^^j^ 
is inflexible, and catches the boy in his arms; the ^4%<s * 
boy behaves in a sort of way that makes it as dif- *^ 
ficult for Apollo to hold him as for me to describe 
the adventure ; and the result, after much alter- 
cation, in which Mercury in vain endeavors to' 
cozen his brother — 

TroXvjutjnc **hv troXvfirixavov tvpev — * 

* V. 319. 
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diamond cutting diamond — they both go to Olym- 
pus, and Apollo lays his complaint before Jupiter, 
Mercury makes the following defence: — 

Ztv wartp, tfrot eyii troi d\jy8f/jjv KaraXi^iii' 
viJUtprffC rc yap efya, Kat ovk olca ypevSetrQaC 
tJX0ev ic fipETtpov SiZt'tpevoc riXtnocas /3oup 
aijfjitpov fttKloto viov cirtrcXXo/ieVoio* 
obhi Qtuiv iiaxdptMiv ayt. fiaprvpa^ ovfii xardirrtic. 
fivjpvEtv <T tKtXtvev avayKairjQ vtto itoXXj/c* 
xoXXa Si ft ii-iWifTi fittkeiv &q raprapov tvpvv, 
ovve^ • riptv ai' the t^ti <pt\oKvCEoe ifl/3qc, 
avrixp lytif yQiZug ytvofjuiv ra £e qIIe xal abroc' 

wtlBto' (mi yap iptio wartip tyiXog iv\£ai tlvat) 
ijC ovk o'tkaff 'iXatraa fioac, (wc oXfiwg f iqv) 

'HcXioy ^taXa al^iopai Kat iaifiovag a'XXovc, 
ml o"f ^*XJ), Krd tovtov OwiiofiaC olvBa Kal abrbt, 
tic oifc" aVri«c ctyn" /Atyttv cT iirifialofxat opKoy* 
ob pa rctS* <ti><rf(rwr £ve<Sff/i»jra xpofti'pata, 
Kal ?ror lyi rowr^J W<rw ttot€ vijXta </hjw/i', 
jcal tcpartpf irep iuvTt' trv & 6w\oreponny aptjye.* 

£< Great Father ! you know clearly before hand 
That all which I shall say to you is soothe ; 

I am a most veracious person, and 
Totally unacquainted with untruth. 

At sun-rise Phoebus came, but with no band 
Of Gods to bear him witness, in great ruth, 

To my abode, seeking his heifers there, 

And saying, I must show him where they are, — 

* V. 368-86. 
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Or he would hurl me down the dark abyss ! 

I know that every Apollonian limb 
Is clothed with speed and might and manliness, 

As a green bank with flowers ; but unlike him, 
/ was born yesterday, and you may guess 

He well knew this when he indulged the whim 
Of bullying a poor little new-born thing 
That slept, and never thought of cow-driving. 

Am I like a strong fellow that steals kine ? 

Believe me, dearest Father ! (such you are !) 
This driving of the herds is none of mine ; 

Across my threshold did I wander ne'er, 
So may I thrive ! I reverence the divine 

Sun and the Gods, and I love you, and care 
Even for this hard accuser, who must know 
I am as innocent as they or you ! 

I swear by these most gloriously-wrought portals — 

(It is, you will allow, an oath of might !) 
Through which the multitude of the Immortals 

Pass and repass for ever, day and night, 
Devising schemes for the affairs of worlds — 
. That I am guiltless ; and J will requite, 
Although my enemy be great and strong, 
His cruel threat ! Do thou defend the young ! " 

Shelley. 

Mercury accompanies this speech with divers 
winkings of the eye and nods of the head to 
Jupiter to let him know the exact state of the 
case. The end is, that Jove bursts into a violent 
fit of laughter to see his roguish child — 

tZ kqX efncrrafjLeywg apvevfJiEvov ajjKjn ftoEtrm — 
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" lying so well and skilfully about the cows/' but 
intimates by a sign to Hermes that he has done 
enough to establish his reputation, and that it 
time he should now really discover the truth. 
Mercury obeys, leads Apollo to the place wher 
the cows were concealed, and gratifies hitn whl 
the gift of his lyre. Apollo is transported witl: 
delight at the possession of this instrument, 
thereupon they swear an eternal friendship. The 
Hymnist ends his celebration of the God with 
saying of him in not very pious language, as it 
should seem — 

navpa piv vvr ovivrjety to # attpirov ?)7rfp07rc utt 

In few things does he help — more oft deceives 
Through the dark night the tribes of mortal men. 

III. But by far the most beautiful of the Ho- 
meric Hymns — indeed for its length equal in 
beauty to any part of the Homeric poems — is the 
Hymn to Venus. No poet ever surpassed the 
richness and elegance, the warmth and delicacy, 
the dignity and tenderness of this exquisite com- 
position. It has always seemed to me to be con- 
ceived in an older and more Homeric spirit than 
any of the other Hymns ; and it is remarkable 
for being founded entirely on the loves of Venus 
and Anchises, and for containing^ a repetition of 



• V. 574-5. 



+ V, 197-9. 



the prophecy of the Iliad^ that /Eneas and his 
posterity should reign over Troy. It is indeed 
quite Trojan in its subject and sentiments, and 
there is one passage* in it by which we learn 
that the Phrygians spoke a language entirely dif- 
ferent from the Trojan, and by which we may 
infer that the Trojans, as has often been conjec- 
tured, were Greeks in speech and blood as they 
certainly were in religion, Lucretius seems to 
have borrowed the thought of his famous invoca- 
tion of Venus from the opening lines of this 
Hymn. The following passage is by no means 
the most poetical in the poem, and yet I think 
few persons can read it without feeling its genuine 
beauty. Venus reassumes her own proper ap- 
pearance, and awakes Anchises : — 

"Opffeo kapcavtcti' jt vv vijypiTOp vwvoy lavctt \ 
teat (ppdtrat, ei n opuir} iyutv IvhaXkofiat eJyai, 

ClTfV ${} TO WptttTOV EV 6(f>Bu\^0l<Tt v6l)tTH£* 

ifidd'* i 5' e£ virroio pd\* c/x^aWwc vTraKovtriv* 
WC 2' tllzv cupifv rt Kdl op para KaX* 'A^po&Yifc, 
rapfiriaiv te cat o<rtrz wttpaicXidQP CTpawey aXKjf. 
aip $' avriQ -^Xaivrf r£ KaKv^aro ica\u wpowrra, 

avriKa a &q TawptoTct* Oih, *Llov vtydaXfioiaiv, 
tyvtoiv, w£ 0£ti£ %<T&a' (?v $ gv vrjfitpTec «(Tfc. 
aXXa ff€ wpo£ ZurjvoG yovvdiofiat \Aty 16-^010, 
/it/ fie fevr ttfitvifvov iv uvttpunrtntriv tcuryc 

• V. 113-4- 
J' 
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vaUtv, a\X eXe'cup'* iird oh fitaQaKptog ay ftp 
yiyvETCH, 6c te Stale ebrafcrat adavdrrfm. 

tov yfieijitr EirttTa A ws dvydrrjp 'Atppocir^ 
^Ay^irrrfj KvGttrrt KaraflvifrJJy avBp&Trwv, 
Sdpattj fi^li n orjai jxira opt fit ZeI&iBi \tt\v, 
oh yap rot rt &'oc, iraQizw KOKQY f£ ifUQtv yc, 

vol 9 Icrat fplXoc uiuc, Sg tv Tpuittnrtv aj-afct, 
Kat waletg xaitieatTi &a^7Tfpec iicytydovTaC 
Tf kq\ *Aivda£ ovo^i zaazTat, ovvtKa fjt aivov 
ttrxtv axo?-*' 

11 Anchises, wake ; 

Thy fond repose and lethargy forsake ! 

Look on the nymph who late from Phrygia came. 

Behold me well — say if I seem the same ! ** 

At her first call the chains of sleep were broke, 
And, starting from h is bed, Anchises woke. 
But when he Venus view'd without disguise, 
Her shining neck beheld and radiant eyes, — 
Awed and abash'd, he turn'd his head aside, 
Attempting with bis robe his face to bide. 
Confus*d with wonder, and with fear oppress'd, 
In winged words he thus the queen address'd : — 

« When first, O Goddess, I thy form beheld, 
Whose charms so far humanity excelled, 
To thy celestial power my vows I paid, 
And with humility implor'd thy aid. 
But thou, for secret cause to me unknown, 
Didst thy divine immortal state disown. 
But now, I beg thee by the filial love 
Due to thy father, jEgis-bearing Jove, 

♦ V 
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Compassion on my human state to show, 
Nor let me lead a life infirm below ! 
Defend me from the woes which mortals wait, 
Nor let me share of men the common fate ! 
Since never man with length of days was blest 
Who in delights of love a deity possess'd." 

To him Jove's beauteous daughter thus replied : — 
" Be bold, Anchises ! in my love confide ; 
Nor me, nor other God, thou need'st to fear, 
For thou to all the heavenly host art dear. 
Know, from our loves, thou shalt a son obtain, 
Who over all the realm of Troy shall reign ; 
From whom a race of monarchs shall descend, 
And whose posterity shall know no end ; 
To him thou shalt the name jEneas give, 
As one, for whose conception I must grieve ! " 

Cortgreve. 

After telling the story of Tithonus, Venus goes 
on in a strain of real human affection for An- 
chises : — 

OifK av ey<ay£ at roiov ev ddavdroKriv eXotfjLTjy, 
addvarov r elvai xal Z,6)Eiv $/iara 7r<Wa. 
dXX' eI fiev toiovtoq e&v eiEog re Mfjiag te 

£fcft)C£, fyflETEpOQ TE wSfflQ KEkXtJ flEVOQ Cll/C, 

OifK CLV ETTEITCL jJL &^OQ WVKtVCLQ (ppEVClQ ajl^LKoXviTTOL. 

vvv $i ff£ fxev rkyfx yfjpae ojioiiov afjKpucaXvxpei, 
vifXaec, to y etteitcl iraplaraTai avdp&irot(riv 9 
obXdjievov, KapciTripov, 6, te arvyiovai OeoI 7rep.* 

" On terms like these I never can desire 
Thou should'st to immortality aspire. 

♦ V. 240-7. 
P 2 
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Coukl'st thou, indeed, as now thou art, remain — 

Thy strength, thy beauty, and thy youth retain ; 

Could'st thou for ever thus my husband prove, 

I might live happy in thy endless love; 

Nor should I e'er have cause to dread the day 

When I must mourn thy loss and life's decay • 

But thou, alas ! too soon and sure must bend 

Beneath the woes which painful age attend ; 

Inexorable age i whose wretched state 

All mortals dread, and all immortals hate ! " 

Congrcre. 

In no Greek or Latin classical poem, that 
remember, is Venus represented with such co 
summate dignity, tenderness and passion as i 
this Hymn; and in this particular it certain] 
differs a good deal from the more popular co~ 
ception of the Goddess of Love in the Ilia 
Difficult as the story was to tell, it is told wit 
unbroken decorum, and constitutes a striking ex 
ample of that intuitive propriety of manner an 
words, in the display of which the Greek Poe 
set all others at defiance. 

IV, The manuscript of the Hymn to Cere 
which in some parts is in a very fragmenta 
state, was discovered in the last century by C. 
Matthiei in the library of the Holy Synod 
Moscow, and communicated by him, togeth 
with a few lines of a lost Hymn to Bacchus, 
David Ruhnken, a Professor at the University 
Leyden. Ruhnken published it with critica 
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notes. There has been much diversity of opinion 
concerning the genuineness of this poem, or, I 
should rather say, its Identity with the Homeric 
Hymn to Ceres which certainly existed in the 
second century, and is often quoted by Pausamas.* 
The passages so cited hy Pausanias differ in a 
slight degree from lines to be found in this Hymn. 
The Scholiast to the Alexipharmica of Nicander 
says, that " Ceres laughed at the ludicrous speeches 
of Iambe, as is related in the Hymns ascribed to 
Homer.'* As in the opinion of Ruhnken no such 
incident is mentioned in this Hymn, as we have 
it, he concludes the Scholiast to be mistaken, tut 
not to allude to this poem. But, in point of fact, 
the passage, as it now stands, may very well an- 
swer all that the remark of the Scholiast would 
lead us to expect Ceres sits for a long time in 
profound melancholy, 

irplv y 6r£ 5j) 'tfXzvyz fiiv *Ia^/3rj kI^v* eldvla 
iroXka irapaiTKurrrTOva trptyttro iroTvtav, kyi>^v t 
fiULfjfTat, yiXdtrat rc, Kat t\aov o"X £ °' ^vfior.f 

Till wise Iambe with her jests and gibes 

Innumerable, caus'd the holy queen 

To smile, to laugh and have a cheerful mind* 

Wolfe seems to hold this discovered Hymn very 
cheap; but he speaks with reference to its claim 
to absolute genuineness; without allowing which 

• Attic, 38. Messen. 38. Corinth, 14. 
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we may certainly consider it in the same point 
view as we do the other Hymns commonly attri 
buted to Homer; and though it is not equal i 
vigor and beauty to the three principal Hym 
before mentioned, it is still a very lively and pi 
turesque poem, smooth and flowing in its language 
and curious and peculiar in some of its incidents 
It well deserves a scholar's attention. 

The story is that Pluto, being enamoured 
Proserpine, the daughter of Ceres, carries her o 
secretly with the connivance, and by the aid, " 
Jupiter. Ceres wanders over the earth wi 
blazing torches in search of Proserpine. Havi 
learnt from Hecate and the Sun that the maid 
had been carried away by Pluto, she forsak 
Olympus and assumes the shape of a woraa 
She goes to Eleusis, and is introduced into th 
house of Celeus the King, by his daughters, wh 
had come with their pitchers to a fountain to fete 
water. Metanira, wife of Celeus, had an infa 
boy at that time : Ceres undertakes to nurse him 
and she, in order to make him immortal, plac 
little Demophoon every night in the midst of th 
fire, by those means to burn away the corruptib* 
part of his nature. The child throve wonde 
fully under this caustic treatment* Metanira on 
night watched the actions of the nurse, and up 
seeing her boy placed in the flames, cried o 
with terror, Ceres snatches him up, and then 
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declares the spell broken and the process of im- 
mortalization frustrated. Meantime Ceres has 
blasted the earth with sterility, and Jupiter sends 
repeated messages to induce her to remit her 
anger and return to Olympus; she however re- 
fuses all reconciliation, till Jupiter despatches 
Mercury to Hades to order Pluto to give up 
Proserpine, Pluto obeys, but gives her a pome- 
granate seed* to eat ; and the conclusion is that 
Ceres is pacified upon an understanding that Pro- 
serpine is to pass two-thirds of the year with her, 
and the remaining third only with her husband, f 

The Poet says that Pluto seized her — 

waiiovtrav ko vpyvt gvv 'Ha:* avov ftaQvKoXwatt;, 
avdfA r aivvpevrjv, po£a, xai Kp/iKov, i)c tti icaXli, 
Xeifiwv av fiaXhk&V, M ay aXXicac, h&XtY&tW, 
vapKtvffov B\ ov <pvtrt duXov KciXvKwmh tidvpjj 
Vol a Atoe /3oi/\jf<7t xapi&fti nj XloXv^iKTTf, 
davfiaarov -/avowra, crlfiag tqtb iratriv Iciv&ut 
adayctTQiG T£ Otolc j)£e dvfjrotQ avSpuirotz' 
tov k'al ano ptfac Ixaroy Kapa £&ir£<jiVK£L f 
KTfuhi J 6^ fit} irag ovparoe ci'p^c vwzpOev 
yala re 7ra<r T cyeXarrtre tent aXfivpoP nTfyia BaXauci]^. 
f/ (i 1 apa Barfly aav tapi^aro ytputv &fj! ttfujytti 
kclXqv aBvpfxa XafitTp' ^vlve £c ^Buy tvpvttyvuL 
Ni/atov apTrtciop} rjf opovtre v &va£ YloXvciyputv 
t-mrotc adaraToitri, Kpovov iroXvuivvfxov inoc. 

t Preface lo Hole's Translation of the Hymn, lo Ceres. 
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In Nysia*s vale, with nymphs a lovely train, 
Sprung from the hoary father of the main, 
Fair Proserpine consumU the fleeting hours 
In pleasing sports, and pluek'd the gaudy flowers ; 
Around them wide the flamy crocus glows, 
Through leaves of verdure blooms the opening rose ; 
The hyacinth declines his fragrant head, 
And purple violets deck the enamelVd mead ; 
The fair narcissus, far above the rest, 
By magic form'd, in beauty rose confest. 
So Jove, t r ensnare the virgin's thoughtless mind, 
And please the Ruler of the Shades designed. 
He caus'd it from the opening earth to rise, 
Sweet to the scent, alluring to the eyes. 
Never did mortal or celestial power 
Behold such vivid tints adorn a flower. 
From the deep root a hundred branches sprung, 
And to the winds ambrosial odors flung, 
Which, lightly wafted on the wings of air, 
The gladden'd earth and heaven's wide circuit share ; 
The joy-dispensing fragrance spreads around, 
And ocean's briny swell with smiles is crown f (L 

Pleas'd with the sight, nor deeming danger nigh, 
The fair beheld it with desiring eye ; 
Her eager hand she stretched to seize the flower, 
(Beauteous illusion of th' ethereal power!) 
When, dreadful to behold I the rocking ground 
Disparted — widely yawn'd a gulf profound ! — 



• V. 5-20. 
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Forth rushing from the black abyss arose 
The gloomy monarch of the realm of woes, 
Pluto, from Saturn sprung; — the trembling maid 
He seiz'd, and to his golden car conveyed ; 
Borne by immortal steeds the chariot flies, 
And thus she pours her supplicating cries.— Hole. 

When Ceres begins her fictitious account of 
herself to the daughters of Celeus, she says she 
comes over sea from Crete : — 

vvv afire KpftTtiOty iw 1 tbpia vQra BaXaatriiG 
ijXvQov** 

and it is worth remarking that thricef in the 
Odyssey, Ulysses, when fabricating a history of 
his birth and parentage, declares he was horn in 
Crete. This brings the 

of Epimenides, quoted by St. Paul, to our recol- 
lection, and may induce us to believe that Cretan 
mendacity was of so ancient a date as to have be- 
come a subject of satirical allusion even in the 
time of Homer. 

The change in the person of CereSj when over- 
looked by Metanira, and the effects of the mani- 
festation of her divinity, are told in the following 
fine lines : — 

BtTTOvaa flea, fieyzdog Kal eicoq <\ fierce , 

• V. 123-4. t 3\ xiv. 199. xiiu 256, t\ xix. 181. 

J Tilus, c. !. v. 12. 
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A a flirt OerjCt l<ivBat $e k 6 fiat KaTevfjvoBtv tifinvc, 

/3?? Si ot* Ik fiEyaptov* rife 5* ahrUa yovvar £Xv»>ro, 
<Jijpov » &(pBoyyoc yiviro ypdvov, ovH ri 7rcu£o£ 
pvtjtraTO T7]KvyiroiO awo $fnri$ov avtkiadai.* 

This said ; the front of age so late assunVd 
Dissolved,— her face with charms celestial bloom'tl. 
The sacred vesture that around her flew 
Through the wide air ambrosial odors threw ; 
Her lovely form with sudden radiance glow'd, 
Her golden locks in WTeaths of splendor flowed ; 
Through the dark palace stream 'd a flood of light, 
As cloud-engender'd fires illume the night 
With sudden blaze ; — then swiftly from their view, 
Urg*d by indignant rage, the goddess flew* 

In Metanira's breast amazement reign'd; 
Silent she stood ; nor long her knees sustain'd 
Their tottering weight \ she sunk in grief profound. 
The child neglected, shrieking on the ground, 
Beside her lay. Hole. 

When Proserpine is about to leave Pluto fo 
the upper world, he gives her, as before men 
tioned, or rather forces her. to eat a pomegrana" 
seed, xoxxov, thereby, as Ovidf says, to pr 
elude her from availing herself of his promis 
that he would restore her to her mother provided 
she, Proserpine, had eaten nothing in his do- 
minions. 



* V. 175-83. 
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In this Hymn we have probably the earliest 
mention of the Eleusinian mysteries now extant: — 

opyia Ka\a 

* * * * * 

trefiva, tcl y ovttuq eot\ irapej-efiev, ovre wvdeadai, 
ovr a^iety' fiiya yap ti dewy &xpQ lar^avei avdriv. 
oXfliog, og ra£' ottwkev emydoyiiay avOpwirW 
off ft areXfo, iepStv $Q r Hfifiopos, oviroB' Ofxoiwv 
alaav ex et > tyMpw^Q Te P v*ro £6<f>y evp&eyn* 

Those sacred mysteries, for the vulgar ear 
Unmeet, and known, most impious to declare ! 
Oh ! let due reverence for the gods restrain 
Discourses rash, and check inquiries vain ! 

Thrice happy he, among the favor'd few, 
To whom 'tis giv'n those glorious rites to view ! 
A fate far different the rejected share ; 
Unblest, unworthy her protecting care, 
They'll perish, and with chains of darkness bound 
Be plung'd for ever in the dark profound. — Hole. 

The following remarks by this rather lax trans- 
lator deserve notice : — 

" Herodotus, in the second book of his His- 
tory, relates that the mystic rites of Isis were 
originally carried from Egypt to Greece by the 
daughters of Danaus; and that the Pelasgic 
women were instructed by them in the nature, 
design and form of their celebration. From the 
same authority, strengthened by that of Apollo- 
dorus, it has been supposed that these mysteries, 

* V. 476-82. 
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disguised under other names and other forms, 
were afterwards celebrated at Eleusis in honor of 
Ceres, and obtained the name of Thesmophoria.* 
f( If this Hymn should not be supposed to 
allude to the Egyptian Isis, figured under the 
character of Ceres, and to Proserpine, as an em- 
blem of the cornf being hidden part of the year 
beneath the earth, — may not the story on which 
it is founded be simply this? Pluto, probably 
King of the Molossians, wages war against 
Eleusinians, wastes their country, and carries ofi 
their corn: a famine ensues. Jupiter, his brother, 
ruler over great part of Greece, who had connived 
at the invasion, thinks proper at length to obtain 
a peace for them, on their paying to Pluto one 
third of their tillage by way of tribute. They 
again cultivate their country, and Rhea, Cere 
and Jupiter are reconciled; that is to say, the 
earth produces corn, and the people are under 
the protection of their neighbouring king. The 
conclusion of the story seems evidently allegorical, 
and intended to convey this plain and excellent 
moral — * That those nations shall prosper who 
apply diligently to agriculture and the cultivation 



* But the Thesmophoria were distinct from the Eleusinian Riu 
were celebrated at Athens, and attended by women only* 

t So Pertcphtwe signifies in ihe E-'htenician hnguage, whence 
Prflicrpine is supposed to be derived. The Phoenician word in sound 
is Peri-sapkoun ; fruclus occullus. Robinson ad Theogon. Hesiod, 
n. ad v. 773. 
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of their lands/ Hence Plutus (Riches) was called 
the Son of Ceres."* 

The history and real meaning of the Greek 
Mysteries form one of the most curious and deeply 
interesting subjects of inquiry which the philo- 
sophic Scholar can propose to himself. The 
Belief of enlightened Paganism rested on them, 
Varrof said that there were three kinds of The- 
ology: 1. The Mythical or Fabulous } which be- 
longed to the Poets ; 2. The Civil or Political, 
which was founded on the Mythical, and belonged 
to the Magistrate : 3. The Physical or Natural, 
which belonged to the Philosopher. This last, 
the Natural Theology of the Greeks, was secretly 
preserved in the Mysteries, and it may be con- 
jectured that the esoteric or inward doctrine of 
the Pythagoreans and Platonists was in substance 
similar to that taught to the Initiated, At least 
there was a close analogy between them, 

I have no intention of losing myself, or of con- 
founding my reader, by any attempt to enter sys- 
tematically into this, the profoundest subject con- 
nected with the history of the Pagan Religion 
and Philosophy P Neither shall I take notice of 
the Cabeiric or Samothracian Mysteries (though 
perhaps the oldest and purest of all); nor of the 
TelchineSj the Dactyli, or the Corybantes. I 

* Hole's notes to Hymn to Ceres, 
tin August. Civ. Dei, h i. c. 5. 
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may find a proper place to speak of these respe 
tively hereafter ; at present my wish is to give, * 
I can, a slight insight into the nature of the fa 
more celebrated Mysteries of E leu sis, the fabu 
lous origin of which is described, and, to the bes 
of my recollection, the earliest allusion to wlnY 
is made, in this Hymn. 

These Mysteries were entirely Egyptian i 
their origin. They were brought to Pelopon 
nesus by the family of Danaus,* about 1511 B, 
When that part of Greece was invaded and revo 
lutionized by the Dorians, the Mysteries wer 
lost everywhere except amongst the Arcadian 
They were not introduced into Attica and esta- 
blished at Eleusis till about a century afterwards 
B. C. 1397, in the reign of Erectheus. 

The three Mystical Divinities (all the Mysterie 
involved a sacred Triad) were Demeter or Ceres, 
Persephone or Proserpine, and Iacchus ; the las 
being altogether distinct from' the Theban Ba 
chus. These Three were the Greek copies 
the Egyptian Triad — Isis, Osiris and Horus 
The Egyptian story was, that Isis was sister an" 
wife of Osiris, by whom she had a son, Horus 
that Typhon was the brother of, and murdered 
Osiris and also the youthful Horus; that Isis 
wandered to Byblus, a city of Phoenicia, in search 
of the body of her husband, which had been car- 
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ried thither in its coffin by the waves- The coffin 
had rested on a plant called Erica, with which it 
had become incorporated. The King of the 
country ordered the wood to be cut, and a pillar 
in his palace to be made of it. Isis seated herself 
by a fountain and wept bitterly; she would speak 
to no one, except the maidens of the Queen 
Astarte. Her garments exhaled a divine odor. 
Astarte sent for the stranger, and committed her 
infant child to her nursing. Isis applied her 
finger, instead of her breast, to the infant's mouth, 
and thereby burnt away all the corruptible parts 
of his body. She then flew, in the form of a 
swallow, to the pillar of Erica, and uttered a pro- 
found groan. Astarte, who had been watching 
this scene, cried out with surprise. This interrup- 
tion cost her child his nearly attained immortality. 
Isis discovered herself, and obtained the pillar in 
which was concealed the corpse of her husband, 
he opened it, and took out the coffin, and left 
he shell of the tree at Byblus, where Plutarch 
ays it still was in his days.* Isis, supposing 
erself alone, opened the coffin and wept over 
siris. Melicerta, a son of the King, looking at 
her, was struck dead by a terrible glance from 
the offended Goddess. The Egyptians paid di- 
vine honors to this unfortunate person under the 



* Plutarch, Is. et Os. 50. 
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name of Maneros, Isis ultimately returned 
Egypt with the recovered hody of her husband. 

The murder of Osiris and Horus by Typho 
became in Greece the Rape of Proserpine b 
Pluto, and the destruction of Iacchus by th 
Titans ; the voyage of Isis in search of her hi 
band was the wanderings of Ceres in search 
her daughter; the restoration of Horus to li 
and the recovery of the body of Osiris were th 
resuscitation of Iacchus and the finding of Pr 
scrpine. The details of the stories are so coinc* 
dent that no one can doubt the identity. 

Isis represented mystically the Earth — th 
Passive or Feminine Principle of Production 
Her surname was Mouth* — Mother, and her o 
name, Isi,f meant the fertility of the earth. S 
was Mother-Earth, the literal original of Aij ^t>i 
Demeter or Ceres. HerodotusJ says expressl 
that they were the same. There was a very a 
cient temple at Athens dedicated to the Eart 
and this was distinct from Ceres; but subs 
quently these two divinities became completely 
confounded together,§ and their names indicated 
the Goddess of Nature, the Queen of all things, 
* la. et Os. 56- 

t Jablonsk. P&Dth. /Egypt. II. p. 32. 
X Euterp. ubi supra. 
§ &npnmp Bik t 



Bacchse 



v. 275-6. 
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e Giver of Riches, the Mother of all the Plants 
d of all the Animals. 

The introduction of Agriculture necessitates 
he enactment, and promotes the observance, of 
some kinds of Laws, Hence Ceres was called 
®i<rp,Q$&pQ$ — Legifera, Lawgiver, 

Osiris was the Active or Masculine Principle 
of Production — the husband of Isis. Together 
they gave birth to Horus, the mystical symbol of 
the visible or manifested World. He was sur- 
named Kaim'm— Visible.* The Greeks altered 
the Fable a little, but the meaning was the same, 
Proserpine was the seminal principle, which is 
carried under the Earth, or, as the Egyptians 
said, killed. Horus was torn to pieces and Isis 
restored him to life — an allegory which Plutarch 
oes not dare to explain f but says that it is ex- 
em ely difficult to penetrate the sense of it. It 
:ems this ; that every part of the visible creation 
, sooner or later, to be decomposed, and perhaps, 
s they thought, to be resolved into the Mother 
arth. Earth reproduces all things. 
Bishop Warburton, who perhaps discovered 
more ingenuity than sound judgment in his views 
of the nature of the Greek Mysteries, entertained 
a general opinion that their ultimate object was 
to teach to the Initiated a pure Theism, and to 



* Is, et Os. 56. 
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inculcate the certainty and the importance of a 
future state of rewards and punishments. I am 
led by the arguments of Villoison and Sainte 
Croix* to doubt the accuracy of this, and t< 
believe, on the contrary, that the doctrine of th> 
Mysteries was a pure Pantheism. Hylozoism or, 
as it has been named in moie modern ages from a 
very great and illustrious philosopher, Spinosism.f 
Although the language of many of the ancient 
writers is ambiguous upon this subject, the reaul 
seems to be that in the ELeusinian Sanctuary, an 
in the Pythagorean Schools, the same doctrin 
was taught in secret concerning the Deity an 
the state of the Soul after death — a doctrine 
which struck at the root of the popular religion 
by supposing on the one hand a divine uni 
whilst on the other that unity was made to consi 
in a deification or apotheosis of Nature, the Co 
mon parent of all things, 

Jupiter est quodcunque vides, quocunque moveris 

The Creator and the Creature were an omnipr 
sent One, manifested in various forms under v 

* Recherche* sur les Mysteres du Fagauisme j one of the 
books that can be read for a compendious view of this subject, 

r Theism— the belief in the being of one God different from any 
modification of the material universe ; Pantheism— belief in one God 
identical witb, or actually constituting the life of, the material uni- 
verse ; Hyloioism {Z\vt fori)— life of the subject-mailer of the woild, 
and the same with Pantheism ; Spinosism — substantially the same 
also, from Benedetto Spinosa, nn Italian philosopher, , 
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'ous relations, and producing and absorbing all 
ings. The Spirits of Men were particles or 
sections of the great Spirit of the Universe, and 
after the dissolution of the body were re-united 
to it. Merged in the bosom of the common Na- 
ture, they lost all individual existence, and were 
incapable of reward or punishment. The Bodies 
of Men were resolved into their constituent and 
cognate elements of matter, and passed in an in- 
finite revolution into other integral forms. There 
was no Death in Nature, but Change only- This 
was the Palingenesia or Resurrection; this was 
the Metempsychosis or Transition of Souls. 

Nature therefore alone was the Divinity of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries. 

The Gods of the Popular Religion were of two 
sorts; first, the personified Forms, Functions and 
Powers of the Material World, in conjunction 
with, but always as superior Agents to, some of 
the Passions and Moral Qualities of Man also 
personified; and, secondly, deceased heroes, be- 
nefactors of Mankind in various ways, as Hercules, 
^Esculapius, Castor, Pollux, and others; 

Inventas aut qui vkam excoluere per artes, 
Quique sui memores aJios fecere merendo,* 

• " There were reckoned above human honors, honors heroical and 
vine; in the attribution and distribution of which honors, we see, 
ntiquity made this difference;— that whereas Founders and Uniters 
States and cities, Lawgivers, Extirpers of tyrants, Fathers of Ihe 
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Now the introduction of Agriculture and the con- 
sequent reclaiming of men from a savage sta 
were amongst the greatest benefits ever bestowe 
by Man upon Man: hence many of the Eleusini 
rites had reference to the invention of seeds an 
the exercise of husbandry; and the apotheosis of 
these primary friends of humanity, and pre-emi- 
nently that of Ceres, as the civilizer of mankind, 
was the principal object of exhibition to the 
Initiated.* 

But to return to the poems from which I hav 
wandered too long. Amongst the smaller Hymn 
that entitled " Bacchus or the Pirates" is particu 
larly worthy of attention. The picturesquenes 
and vigor of design in this little poem are ve^ 
remarkable; the language and versification are 
beautiful. The story is the metamorphosis, by 
Bacchus, of all but one of a crew of pirates into 
dolphins or porpoises, and of their vessel into a 

people, and other eminent persons in civil merit, were honored but 
with the titles of Worthies or Demi -gods ; such as were Hercules, 
Theseus, Minos, Romulus, and the like : on the other aide, such as 
were inventors and authors of new arte, endowments, and commodi- 
ties towards roan's life, were ever consecrated amongst the god* 
themselves ; as were Ceres, Bacchu3, Mercurius, Apollo, and 
others/' Bacon r Adv. of Learning, B. L 

* Myttery is derived from the word p&w, either simply to il 
the mouth, or to wink, or half shut the eyes. Initiate is from milium 
because, according to Cicero, in the Mysteries men received the 
tvginmngs or principles of a superior knowledge. 
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vine-tree ; and is the original of similar narratives 
in Ovid,* Propertius,f and Seneca.J 

In the Hymn to Mars is contained a piece of Hymn to 
astronomy, something later in date than the Ho- Mars * 
meric age, and involving a representation at va- 
riance with the popular account of the God of 
War: — 

Tvpavyea icvkXov eXiaffiav 

alBepog kirTanopoiQ hi rdptaw, evOa tre wQXoi 
ZatyXeyieg rpiranje virep itvrvyog aiev £\ovcrt.^ 

Thou thy fiery circlet roll'st 

Mid the sev'n wand'ring stars of heav'n, where thee 
Thy flaming steeds on the third chariot's wheel 
Bear ever. 

The Poet counts from Saturn through Jupiter to 
Mars. The word Tvp*nog\\ also is used in this 
Hymn, but is not to be found in the Iliad or 
Odyssey. 

In one of the Hymns to Minerva a very spirited Hymn to 
picture is given of the fable of that Goddess Minerva * 
springing " all-armed" from the head of Jupiter: — 

tt)v aifTog iyeivaro firfrUra Zevg 

GEfjLvfiQ ex Ke^aXfjg, iroXejjiriia rev\e i\ovaav, 
Xpverca, irafJKj)av6(0VTa' atfiaq $ e^c 7rajrac opwyrag 
adavaTOVQ' fj $e irpdffBev Atoc Aiyi6\oto 
e<r<TVfievu)g tipovaev air a&avaroio Kapfyov, 
oeioao 6£vv aKovra' fiiyag S 1 cXcAt&r' okyfiwog 



* Metam. III. 606. t III. 15. 25. 

I (Edip. 449. This story also will put the reader in mind of Ariel. 

§ V. 6-8. || V. 5. 
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(TtiftnttMor iax^fftv" zictnidri c* apa itqvtoc 
K\>i>aat wopipvpEOitri kvKtoftEVOZ* 

— — — Her the Counsellor Jove 

In golden arms all shining did beget 
Out of his awful head. Amazement seiz'd 
The gazing deities, what time she burst 
Forth rushing from the yEgis-bearer's front, 
And shook a pointed dart ; — the vast Heav'n quak'd 
Dreadful beneath the Azure-ey'd ; — the Earth 
Groan T d terribly the while ; — the Sea was mov'd 
With all his dark-blue waves. 4 

An acquaintance with the Homeric Hymns 
not only to be recommended to all students fo 
the sake of the fine poetry which they contain; 
but also because they present the original fon 
and coloring of many of the mythological fable 
of the Greeks, which in the course of succeedin 
ages underwent great changes in one and the 
other. An accurate knowledge of the popular 
Theogony and Theology in their successive vari 
ations is indispensable to a masterly view of th 
poetry of the Greeks; without it, a thousand 
allusions will escape notice — a thousand passages 
will be imperfectly or not at all understood. 
That, in most cases, for the primary purposes of 
poetry, especially in Homer, the fables are to be 

• V, 4-12. 

i This passage evidently suggested to Milton the hint for his 
yrand desetiption of Sin breaking forth from the head of Satan* 

Tar. Lost, 



: 
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taken literally, cannot be doubted; nevertheless 
it is equally certain that the main points of the 
Greek mythology may be most happily explained 
in a figurative sense 3 and it is by no means clear 
that such an allegorical understanding of them is 
not the original and fundamental one.* Perhaps 
the importance of this branch of good scholarship 
has not been sufficiently considered in our great 
schools in modern times ; at least it seems clear 
from the old editions of the classic poets that it 
was formerly much more an object of learned 
study than at present. It is from the Homeric 
Poems in general that we may best learn the cha- 
racter and bearings of the Popular Religion of 
the Greeks — that which the old heroic Poets 
made familiar to the most humble, and with which 
the almost exclusive devotion, and the splendid 
achievements of the Arts, associated feelings of 
fondness and of admiration in the hearts of the 
noblest, of their countrymen. The Sailor in the 
Piraeus invoked the God; the Philosopher in the 

* " I rather think that the Fable was first, and the Exposition 
devised, than that the Moral was first, and thereupon the Fable 
framed ; but yet that all the Fables and Fictions of the poets were 
but pleasure, and not figure, I interpose no opinion. Surely of those 
poets which are now extant, even Homer himself, notwithstanding 
he was made a kind of scripture by the latter schools of the Grecians, 
yet I should without any difficulty pronounce, that his fables had no 
such inwardness m hh own meaning; but what they might have upon 
a more original tradition, is not easy to affirm, for he was not the 
inventor of many of them." Bacon, Adv. of Learning, B. II. 
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Academy meditated on the Power or Law or At- 
tribute; but both stopped to gaze at, and, gazing, 
almost equally admired, the Shape in which Phi- 
dias or Apelles represented the Sailor's God and 
the Wise Man's Allegory. But, independently of 
this not unimportant consideration, there is, as I 
have said before, so much beautiful and vigorous 
poetry in these Hymns that no boy, who aspires 
to be a Scholar, should leave school without 
having read them through frequently and with 
attention , 
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Under the title of Epigrams are classed a few Epigrams, 
verses on different subjects, chiefly Addresses to 
cities or private individuals. There is one short 
Hymn to Neptune, which seems out of its place 
here. In the fourth Epigram, Homer is repre- 
sented as speaking of his blindness and his itine- 
rant life. 

Kijpa & eyio, tt\v poi Oebg &iraff€ yeivofxevij) nep, 
TXifffO/Jiai, d/cpaavra <j>epwv rerXridri 0v/X£>* 
ovH ti fioi <j>i\a yvla \xivuv lepcuQ kv ay vicuq 
Kv/jqc bpfjiatvovffL, fiiyag Be fxe Bvfiog ewelyei 
CffjjLOv ec aAAo^cwrwv Uvat oklyov wep kovra* 

The fate, which God allotted at my birth, 
With patient heart will I endure on earth ; 
But not in Cyme's sacred streets to dwell, 
Idle for ever thus, like I so well, 
As, my great Mind still leading me before, 
Weak though I be, to seek a foreign shore. 



* Epig. IV. v. 13-17. 
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The Poet addresses also the following though 
ful couplet to Thestorides: — 

Qttrropidrj, dvqrtHffty avtoitrruv TroXlav wep, 
oi/dtv a^paaroTtpov TreXereu vooc apOpwiroitri .* 

Many the things obscure, Thestorides, — 
But nought obscurer than the Mind of Man ! 

I reserve some remarks on the very peculiar 
character of the Greek Epigram till hereafter : it 
is sufficient at present to say that it is so far from 
being the same with, or even like to, the Epigram 
of modern times, that sometimes it is completely 
the reverse. In general the Songs in Shakspeare, 
Ben Jonson, Waller, and, where he writes with 
simplicity, in Moore, give a better notion of the 
Greek Epigrams than any other species of mo- 
dern composition. 



* Epig. VI. 
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The Fragments, as they are called, consist of a F ragmen 
few scattered lines which are said to have been 
formerly found in the Iliad, the Odyssey and the 
other supposed works of Homer, and to have 
been omitted as spurious or dropped by chance 
from their ostensible context. Besides these, 
there are some passages from the Ilias Parva, or 
Little Iliad, and a string of verses taken from 
Homer's answers in the old work, called the Con- 
test of Homer and Hesiod, which I have men- 
tioned before. A passage from the Little Iliad, 
to which I have previously alluded, is worth no- 
tice, as containing an account of the fortunes of 
jEneas utterly at variance both with the Iliad, History of 
the Hymn to Venus and the iEneid, and also as 
showing the tone and style of these works, which 
were so popular in former ages, but which have 
now almost entirely perished. The subject of 
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the Little Iliad was the continuation of the Trojan 
war from the death of Hector. 

A imp *AxtA^i?oe fityadvpov tyaihfiog vtog 
'fLtcropirjv &\oxov Karayty icotkas itri vijng' 
waioa c l\&v Ik koXitov EvrXoKafioto riOrfPjjc, 
fjt^e, irotioQ TETayiav, biro irvpyov' rlv Si Tretr6prn 

cat 3' t\tT 'AvBpofiax^v, rivfayoy irapaKOtTiy 
**Eicropoc* ijy t( 91 air^J apttrrijzc irava-^aiQv 
SwKav tytiv, Ewttjpov apetfiufttyoi yipaQ hvlpl* 
avroy r 'Ayxlvao yovoy kXvtov iTnroM^oio, 
AXvtiay, iv vj^vdiy kfiiitraro Troyroiropoitny, 
Ik iravTwy AavavVj ayipty yfpac t&xov fiXkbtv.* 

But great Achilles* glorious son led down 
The wife of Hector to the hollow ships ; 
And from the bosom of the fair-haired nurse 
Seized by the foot her child, and from the tower 
Hurl*d headlong to dark death and final fate. 
He out of all chose Hector's bright-zon'd spouse, 
Andromache, whom the assembled chiefs 
Gave to the Hero, valor's meet reward. 
And he Anchises' famous son embark'd 
Captive /Eneas in the seaward ship, 
Midst all the Greeks a great selected prize. 

There is a very remarkable couplet amongst 
these Fragments, found indeed in Plato,f but 
which seems almost Christian in its turn of 



• Fragm, e Ttelze fid Lycophr, 1263. 
t Alcibid.lL 
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thought. That thought was never expressed 
with more brevity or energy than thus : — 

Zev ficKriXev, ra jxev eaSXa Kal evypfiivoig Kal clvevktoiq 
Afifii $i$ov' ra £c Xvypa Kal iv^ofiivojv airakakKe. 

Ask'd and unask'd Thy blessings give, O Lord ! 
The Evil that we pray for, from us ward ! 

Half of the following is also found in Hesiod :* — 

ael 0£$> ev\e Hvclkti, 

rj fiev or effvd£rj, Kal orav tyaoQ lepov ?A0ij. 

Pray always to the King divine, 

At bed-time and when sacred dawn doth shine. 

* Op. et Di. v. 339. 



CONCLUSION. 



In parting with Homer, I cannot forbear once 
more and for the last time earnestly advising such 
of my readers, as are really desirous of acquiring 
a pure and healthful taste and a clear and vigor- 
ous style, to study the Homeric poems with care 
and perseverance. It is too generally the case 
that the Iliad and the Odyssey, from the compa- 
rative facility of their construction, are classed as 
School books only; but in truth they are fit to be 
the studies of every age and of all men. If there 
he such a thing as a royal road to a just and 
manly feeling of what is great and animated in 
Poetry, it is to be found in a Knowledge of 
Homer, To be Homeric, is to be natural, lively, 
rapid, energetic, harmonious; the ancient critics 
used the epithet as a collective term to express 
these qualities, however exhibited. They called 
Sophocles, Homeric — Pindar, Homeric — Sappho, 
Homeric; because all three have that clearness, 
picturesqueness and force which the Iliad and the 
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Odyssey contain in perfection. Homer always 
seems to write in good spirits, and he rarely fails 
to put his readers in good spirits also. To do 
this is a prerogative of Genius in all times ; but it 
is especially so of the Genius of primitive or he- 
roic Poetry. In Homer, Head and Heart speak 
and are spoken to together. Morbid peculiarities 
of Thought or Temper have no place in him. 
He is as wide and general as the Air we breathe 
and the Earth upon which we tread, and his vi- 
vacious spirit animates, like a Proteus, a thousand 
different forms of intellectual production — the 
life-preserving principle in them all. He is as 
the mighty strength of his own deep-flowing 
Ocean — 

(SaQvpptlrao fxeya ffBevog 'S\keclvo~io, 

ei; ovirep iravTEQ Tcorafiol, Kal iraoa daXaava, 
Kal navai Kprjvai, Kal (ppeiara fxaicpa vaovoiv* 

Whence all the Rivers, all the Seas have birth, 
And every Fountain, every Well on earth. 

* II. xxi. 195-7. 
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